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wp. favorite pictures or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives me 
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bs life. The mysterious migrations of the birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmost | »?. 7 
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Ke Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian >. 
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“* “Devil”: the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, and his only relative the Okapi; the Torpedo Fish, which “¢* 
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4 partially clectrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platypus, > 
i a fur-bearing mammal that lives in water as well as on land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web 

“#* feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 

The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word 

SS ae and accurate than the color plates, 

ous for their skill and knowledge in this 


“= And what a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits! 
ae in artistic reproduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less 
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* by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert 
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te K. Job, and other daring photographers. These photo- 

ia graphs bring you literally face to face with wild life in 
‘* its native haunts, not only in America but in Africa, 

ye India, Ceylon, Greenland, and Australia. 
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the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
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ADVENTURES 
FISHING WITH 
IN ANGLING A BOY 


A Book of Salt Water 
Fishing The Tale of a Rejuvenation 


By Van CampPen HBILNER By Leonard Hu.it 


ERE is a book of deep-sea 
fishing as exciting and N which the reader finds: A 
thrilling as its name im- city man seeking new health— 
plies. Mr. Heilner has A country lad more versed in 
had an adventurous and romantic “fish and fishings’’ than the 
career as a big game fisher in the three R's—Their ‘“‘fishings’’ and 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and he their friendship; and the $2 25 
recounts his experiences $3 25 ways of the humbler fishes. * 
in vivid, brilliant words. 





CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAPPING 


By W. H. Gipson 
(sein hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 


suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on the trapper’s art, containing all the “‘tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes 
of the profession; full directions for the use of the steel trap, and for the construction of traps of all kinds; detail instruc- $2 00 
tions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. ° 


TALES OF FISHES THE TENT DWELLERS 


By Zane GREY 
MONG deep-sea fishers Zane By A.pert BIGELOW PAINE 


Grey stands out almost as LBERT BIGELOW PAINE'S confession—‘'That time I went 
conspicuously as he does among to Nova Scotia with Eddie I said I would not write about 
novelists. Many adventures it. I would go, this time, just for the trip. I meant it, 

have been his, and the most of them too; I didn’t make a single note . . . It's always 

are told in these fascinating true tales, dangerous to say a thing like that. I had hardly got back before 
which are fully illustrated with de- I was seized with an ungovernable desire to tell somebody about 
lightful photographs taken on the the astonishing time we’d fad - Well, by and by, the book 
scene of action. Zane Grey writes came out, and for fifteen years I have been guiltily and gloatingly 

about his fishing adventures with all collecting returns from a book that I promised not to write .. . 

the vim and color that he puts into I am not sorry I broke my promise and told these things on Eddie, 

his great novels of the West. He has for otherwise I might have forgotten them, instead of which I am 

fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, able to-day to sit down and read and really enjoy 2 75 

up the Panuco and the book myself.” $ * 

around Catalina Island. ° 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT—Volumes 1 and 2 


By Horace KePHart 


HESE two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work for vacation campers and travellers in the wilderness. An 

enlarged new edition of the standard manual on outdoor life. Tells all a man may want to know about the various tents and 

conditions under which any special design should be used. Describes camp outfits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, pests of the 
woods and how to overcome them, edible wilderness plants and fruits. It also gives tested provision lists and describes how to cook them. 
An encyclopedia of information on living in the open by which any one thrown on his own resources in the wilderness can $3.25 
exist in safety and comfort. Both volumes, 


A HANDBOOK OF THE OUTDOORS 


By Earte Amos Brooks 


SUGGESTIVE, inspirational guide for all those who wish to know more of the things of outdoors and who desire to lead others to 


yy, b= the stimulation of body and spirit to be found in the free life of the open country. Out of a wide experience the author has 
provided an unusual and exceedingly valuable handbook for leaders of clubs of boys and girls, Sunday school teachers, and all workers 


with young people. It tells where to go, what to do, and how to make effective a program of outdoor activities. The carefully $2.25 
selected bibliography will be found most useful. 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOK DEPT., 


A Handsome FLYLOCK 221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


automatic knife will be included with each order for Enclosed herewith $ ee. tas 


any of the books listed above. It has a stainless Send Book and Sporting Knife 
steel 4” blade, stag handle, one hand operation, stays 

locked, open or closed. A real safe, practical out- 

doorsman’s knife, a splendid gift for your camping or 

angling friends. It sells regularly for $3.00. This 

offer is not good after Jan. Ist, 1928. 
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Photograph by Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
THE MASTER OF WOODCHUCK LODGE. 


John Burroughs and his dog in front of his birthplace, near Roxbury-in-the-Catskills, 
Sept. 29, 1918. 
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The MASTER 
W o0ODCHUCK 
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T was a dripping, 
| drenching morning in 

the Catskills. The tops 
of the mountains were 
clothed in mist, showing 
as “mystic, wonderful” as 
though “clothed in white 
samite.” All night long 
the rain had pelted the 
hills and countryside 
that make the Dela- 
ware Valley, tapering 
off into a fine drizzle, 
so that the mountain 
roads which branch off 
the state highway that 
sweeps through the 
floor of the 
valley were 
greasy and 
sticky and a 
terror to the 
skid-shy driv- 
ers of the in- 
numerable 
Henrys that 
have sup- 
planted the 
horse in that . 
country. Slickers and gum boots were 
de rigeur for all who had business out- 
doors that day. 

It was a morning certainly when one 
should be confident of finding the mas- 
ter of Woodchuck Lodge at home, for 
even a life-long passion for the open 
and the study of nature surely would 
not prompt one to be abroad on such a 
day, especially as the near approach of 
Indian Summer held in prospect so 
many fairer days. So without any mis- 
givings on that score I set out on my 
motor pilgrimage to the Lodge, which 
lay behind the mountain nearest to 
Roxbury on its left. 

Driving through the Catskills is a 
pleasure on a fair day when the roads 
are dry and smooth and the way is 
reasonably horizontal. But when the 
drive is for the most part perpendicu- 
lar—either up or down—and the roads 
are rough and mucilaginous, driving is 
rather too full of thrills to give the 
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Photographs 
courtesy of 
Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 
from “John 
Burroughs— 
Boy and Man,” 
by Dr. Barrus. 


Bronze statue of John Burroughs, by C. S. Pietro, on the 
grounds of the Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. 


mind that sense of restfulness neces- 
sary to easeful enjoyment. There were 
moments that morning eight years ago 
on the way to Woodchuck Lodge when 
it seemed a fair guess that the ever- 
skidding car and its occupants would 
experience a fall to which Humpty 
Dumpty’s classic would be a mere stum- 
ble. The skill of the driver and the 
favor of Providence prevailed, how- 
ever, and the snorting, trembling, vi- 
brating flivver at last pulled up before 
the Lodge with its own tin hide intact 
and its passengers safe and relieved. 

Uncle John of Woodchuck Lodge was 
not at home. 

If it seems an impertinence to refer 
thus familiarly to the great naturalist, 
let it be explained that he was so known 
to everybody in and around Roxbury, 
an affectionate term applied to him by 
his neighbors, for John Burroughs was 
born on the farm where he lived most 
of the year around, and was friend to 
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January, 1928 


By 


Henry FITZWILLIAM Woops 


LODGE 


every man, woman and child there- 
abouts. Even today as he rests in his 
last sleep on the hillside nearby he is 
remembered as Uncle John. 

The sodden chill and reek of the 
morning had no terrors for the octo- 
genarian naturalist. He had gone out 
immediately after an early breakfast to 

look to his traps in the woods. 

There are many woodchucks in the 
forests covering the Catskills that 
shelter Woodchuck Lodge. Many 

of them long before had strayed 

into the naturalist’s traps, and 

their pelts on the walls, floors 

and chairs of the Lodge made 

good its rights to its name. 

But of all 

that tribe 

of woodchucks 

there was one 

that the natu- 

ralist longed for with a yearning that 
grew in intensity the longer it re- 
mained unappeased. The master of the 
Lodge knew him by sight, knew his 
tracks and tricks, and as he remained 
uncaught it became a battle of their 
wits. Each day that he went forth to 
his traps it was with something of high 
hopes mixed with the disquieting fear 
that they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. On this day when the hardiest 
invoked every excuse to remain indoors, 
or at least not to venture far from 
shelter, the master of Woodchuck 
Lodge had gone into the woods, not for 
a woodchuck, but for That Woodchuck. 


— we—the naturalist’s secretary, 
two pilgrims to this shrine from 
far away and widely separated cities, 
an artist, and myself—sat on the ve- 
randa of the Lodge and waited for the 
master, he presently came in sight. 
Coming down the mountain road with 
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long, steady strides, tall, spare and 
erect, he made a pleasant and impres- 
sive picture. He was dressed in the 
heavy woollen clothes that these va- 
riable hills require. A rough slouch 
hat shaded his face, but could not keep 
from his long white beard the conden- 
sation of the mist that dripped from it. 
Heavy mud from the soggy road clung 
to his boots, his 
clothes were sodden 
and burdensome from 
the moisture, but his 
step was free and 
buoyant as he strode 
toward the lodge, 
gripping his stick in 
one hand, with the 
other dragging a trap 
and its spoil of the 
morning, a robust 
woodchuck. With a 
quiet smile he threw 
the carcass on the 
lawn, announcing 
“Here is the lamb for 
dinner.” 

While his guests 
greeted him and ad- 
mired his booty, the 
circumstance that all 
summer had made his 
vacation incomplete 
in enjoyment of it 
was revealed. 

“T can’t seem to get 
that one particular 
fellow,” Uncle John 
said, smiling the slow 
smile that was the 
solvent for features 
that otherwise might 
have been too rugged 
or severe in repose. 
“T’ve seen him a hun- 
dred times in the 
woods, and each time 
it makes me more 
eager to get him. But 
he has eluded me each 
time so far, and it be- 
gins to seems like I 
never will get him.” 

Trapping that par- 
ticular woodchuck, it 
was plain to be seen, 
had become a passion 
with him. In fact, he 
admitted it was, and 
the humor of the situ- 
ation — his eupidity 
for this prize among 
woodchuck and the 
elusiveness of the 
prize—were apparent 
to him, as he ex- 
plained whimsically: 
“You see, it has become a positive ob- 
session with me, and I won’t be satis- 
fied until I get him.” 

I had journeyed to the Lodge on a 
mission other than that of discussing 
the elusiveness of woodchucks. In fact, 
my errand was to discuss politics—for 
publication—with the naturalist, but I 
found myself so much in sympathy 
with the naturalist’s unsatisfied quest 
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that I would gladly have foregone dis- 
cussion of the appointed subject for the 
more interesting one of the frustrated 
longing. 

I had been conducted to the natural- 
ist’s workroom while he, in response to 
the urging'ss of his secretary, had gone 
into another room to change to dry 
clothing. It was a large room where I 


Photograph by Albert Houghton Pratt 
The Master has a@ successful day. 


waited, simply furnished, airy and 
flooded with sunshine when the sun 
shone. Its outlook on all sides was on 
mountains that this morning were 
crowned with white mists that topped 
them like the smoke plumes of craters. 
All of the furniture of the room was 
rustic, chairs, settees and tables, even 
to the naturalist’s work table on which 
rested a typewriter with a half-typed 


sheet of manuscript inserted in it. On 
the walls were prints and framed photo- 
graphs, one of Roosevelt in Rough 
Rider costume, autographed, and an- 
other of Burroughs in his coat of wood- 
chuck skins. On the walls were the 
stretched pelts of other woodchucks, 
and on the floor rugs of woodchuck fur. 
From the kitchen in the rear came the 
steaming odor of the 
woodchuck of the 
morning’s spoil, which 
by this time had been 
dressed and was in 
process of cooking as 
the principal dish of 
the midday dinner. 
Truly, Woodchuck 
Lodge was not inaptly 
named. 

Presently the mas- 
ter returned, clad in 
dry raiment, which in 
simplicity and com- 
fort was the counter- 
part of his tramping 
togs. The naturalist 

_ had lived so long close 
to nature and her 
children that in his 
appearance he par- 
took largely of their 
elemental qualities. 
His garb reflected the 
native simplicity of 
the things he loved, 
and set off his rugged 

and impressive 

personality as 

refinements 

could not con- 

ceivably do. To 

see him dap- 

per as one of 

the elderly 

loungers in the 

window of a 

Fifth avenue 

club, or even 

in evening 

clothes, would 

have been un- 

thinkable to 

one who had 

seen him as he 

tramped the 

Roxbury hills. 

In this ver- 

dant setting of 

mountains, 

trees and 

woods, with 

their furtive 

inhabitants of 

feathers and 

furs, it seemed 

an anomaly to 

discuss anything so petty as politics 
with the man from whom this larger 
and finer world held few or no secrets. 
The machinations of politicians, their 
schemings, trickeries and indiscretions 
were foreign to a nature sweetened and 
dignified by scholarly interests, but 
they were not unknown to him. Al- 
though Burroughs’ faterests were pri- 

(Continued @ page 40) 
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CHASING #4e RED FLAG 


The Distant Baying of Hounds on the Mid-Winter Night Air— 
A Dark Streak Racing Across the Snow-Covered 


Se « had talked about that fox 


for over a month. Every time 

that he came to town he brought 
new tales of how the dogs had failed 
repeatedly in their-attempts to capture 
the wily customer. We always listened 
attentively, but soon forgot the stories 
after Steve had gone. 

Still, he had a reputation as a hunter 
in those parts that few were willing to 
dispute. When Steve failed, there usu- 
ally was a reason. 

Now that he had asked me to accom- 
pany him on one of his hunts, the sport 
took on a new aspect. Here was a 
chance to get an insight into some of 
the inner points of a game that too few 
of us know anything about. 

We packed his dogs into the omni- 
present flivver and struck out for the 
Missouri hills one December evening 
about eight o’clock. A nice moon was 
climbing out of the east and the even- 
ing was almost warm for December. 
A light sketch of snow still clung to 
the ground in places. On the whole, it 
was almost an ideal evening for a 
practice run; that had been our pur- 
pose in coming. 

Steve and Art—the Art of our coon 
hunting days—were intent on breaking 
in the latest addition to the pack, little 
Sue. Steve calls her an American Fox 
hound, but I have an idea that a mix- 
ture of blood runs jin her veins, Along 
with five potlickers, dogs of no particu- 


Flat—The Chase Is On! 


By 
Davip F. CosTELLo 


lar breed or kidney, we had a repre- 
sentative pack. 

The dogs were started in a narrow 
valley that broadened out into a level 
flood plain about three miles down 
stream. 

“T’m going to hold Sue for a while,” 
Steve put in. “If they hit a trail there 
will be plenty of time to start her 
then.” 

The sudden “Yoo-yoo-yoo-00-00” of 
old Mack turned the conversation in a 
twinkling. 

“A hot one, right off the bat. Sounds 
like coon though.” 

The rest of the pack had tuned in 
and they were going at a merry clip 
down the east side of the river. We 
jogged along at a fast rate in order to 
keep them in hearing. And then, as 
suddenly as it had commenced, the bay- 
ish ceased. A few sharp “Yipe’s” came 
to us and then silence. 

“Must have over-run,” muttered 
Steve. “Maybe it’s a fox after all.” 

But they were baying again and this 
time it was getting louder. 

“They’re comin’ up the other side of 
the river. Better lay low,” cautioned 
Art. 

Sure enough the noise increased and 


in a moment they were opposite us 
tearing along at a great rate. I was 
too dark to see which dog was in the 
lead and anyhow we were more inter- 
ested in the nature of the game than in 
the dogs at that time. 

They had hardly gone a hundred 
yards beyond us when the baying 
ceased and our ears were greeted with 
as pretty a cohrus of “Yi-yip-yi-yi’s” 
as you ever heard. 

“Coon, sure enough!” yelled Steve 
ahead of us. 

We thumped along over the frozen 
ground, clambered over a driftwood in 
the river and swarmed up the bank in 
a great hurry. The dogs were there 
making a great hullabaloo. 

“Here’s where Sue gets her initia- 
tion. Art, you hold Dan and Buck 
while Dave climbs the tree. I’m going 
to let her go when he hits the ground.” 

The climbing wasn’t bad and I suc- 
ceeded in reaching the furry fellow in 
a moment. A vigorous shake and he 
jumped and was set upon by the dogs 
immediately. Little Sue did nobly, al- 
though she was clawed and scratched 
considerably. In five minutes the fight 
was over, 


E lit our pipes, although it was a 

bit early in the evening for that, 

and discussed our next move. I sug- 
gested that we turn the dogs loose and 
that we wait for results. Since we 


7, 








Five potlickers—dogs of no particular breed or kidney. 


were in good hunting territory the sug- 
gestion was acted upon immediately. 

“Hope they start a fox, don’t you, 
Steve?” Art had fallen thoroughly 
into the spirit of the evening. “If they 
do, I’m betting that Buck runs all the 
breaks tonight. Somehow, I’ve got a 
hunch that something’ll happen before 
morning.” 

“How about the fox you’ve been run- 
ning for the last month?” I asked. 

“Well, we’re out of luck if we start 
him,” from Steve. “He’s too slick for 
the dogs. Every time, he loses them in 
Teten’s pasture and I can’t figure out 
how it’s done.” 

“Maybe a hole—” but I was inter- 
rupted by a long soulful howl away to 
the south that mingled with a series of 
shorter yelps. Hounds on the trail. 

Steve listened a moment and then ex- 
claimed, “Old Nate Raymond’s hounds, 
as sure as I’m a white man. They’re 
goin’ strong too.” 

That was something new. We 
climbed to the top of a long ridge and 
looked out over the valley. The moon 
had climbed a bit and a mellow glow 
was beginning to suffuse the whole 
landscape. Nate’s hounds could still 
be heard about as distinctly as before. 
We strained our eyes in trying to see 
objects at that long distance. All at 
once there appeared a little speck of 
light down the valley that moved back 
and forth. 


“N ATE’S carrying his lantern as 
usual,” Steve exclaimed. “Looks 
as though he’s comin’ this way, too. 
Ever meet him, Dave?” 

I had to answer, “No, but I’ve heard 
of him.” 

“He’s a queer duck. Nearly always 
hunts alone. Has the best pack of dogs 
in the country.” 

“And the spare time to follow them 
every night of the year,” Art chimed in. 

“Listen to them babies sing,” mut- 
tered Steve. 
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The noise was increasing in volume 
and it soon became evident that they 
were coming directly up the valley. 
Whatever they were pursuing was leav- 
ing a hot trail and the dogs were giv- 
ing no time for tricks. 

On they came until it seemed that 
they were right in the clearing where 
we had started our own dogs. Nate’s 
lantern had disappeared and we were 
giving our entire attention to his pack. 
And then the bellowing ceased and we 
waited tense and expectant while a few 
sharp yelps floated up from the valley. 

“They’ve lost it, sure enough.” 

But no, there it was again, rather 
uncertain, from the sound of their 
voices, but the trail, nevertheless. Then 
they quit again. We could almost see 
them searching about below us. It was 
thrilling enough just to wait. 

And then a familiar, “Yoo-yoo-yoo- 
00-00,” brought Steve to his feet with 
a yell. 

“Old Dan’s hit the trail—we’ll have 
a race sure. Whee!” The urge to lis- 
ten was the only thing that ever halted 
Steve’s mad war dance. On top of it 
all old Buck chimed in behind Dan, was 
followed by Mack and then by Nate’s 
entire pack of seven hounds. 

That moment is one that will stick 
long in my memory. The sounds that 
floated up from the valley that night 
defied description. I only know that 
little shivers and thrills chased up and 
down my spine as I listened. There 
was nothing to be said, but the thought 
crept into my mind, “Now I know the 
thrill of hunting.” 

Moments passed. I followed the 
movements of the pack below and made 
guesses as to where they would go next. 
Once or twice I wondered at the tricks 
that the fox must have played. How 
long I sat there I do not know. A twig 
cracked behind me and then— 

“Well I’ll be Gee-gawed,” followed by 
a great windy guffaw startled me out 
of my trance. I turned in time to see 





Steve and Art pumping 
both hands of a huge griz- 
zled man up and down and 
saying at the same time, 
“How’re yuh, Nate?” 

“Fit as a fiddle and bet- 
tin’ on my own dogs to 
win by a fox,” he roared 
again. 

Somehow I almost ex- 
pected him to spit out a 
quart of tobacco juice 
then, but I was disap- 
pointed. 

“Meet our friend Dave,” 
Steve was saying. 

“Pleased to meet yuh, 
pardner. How’re you en- 
joyin’ the race?” 

Before I could answer 
he interrupted again, 
“They’re hot after him. 
Runnin’ by body scent 
now.” 

My attention went back 
to the race again, but it 
was divided between the 
dogs and this great hulk of a man 
whom I judged at first sight to know 
the every secret of fox hunting. He 
was relating to Steve and Art how his 
dogs had started the fox just at sun- 
down and had finally headed him north 
to where we now stood and listened. 


“1 T’S ten now. That makes four hours 
we've chased the beggar.” 

After more talking we came to the 
conclusion that it must be the same fox 
that Steve’s hounds had been running 
for the past two months. 

“T’ve seen him once,” boomed Nate. 
“Big dog fox with brains enough for 
two. He’ll need ’em tonight.” 

We finally turned our attentions to 
the dogs. They had made a circle to 
the right, had crossed a ridge, and were 
now coming back up the valley from 
the south. 

“Same old trick, Art. He always 
shakes them that way. Seems to turn 
them off on the old trail.” 

We waited while the pack trailed up 
the river. They were running slowly 
now and their baying seemed a bit un- 
certain. Dan’s deep-toned bellow ceased 
and a moment later everything was 
silent. We waited patiently. There 
were so many dogs that the chances 
were good for picking up the trail 
again. An intermittent yelp brought 
out the words from Steve, “That’s Kate 
cold-trailin’.” 

Still the efforts of the hounds ap- 
peared to be fruitless. Was it possible 
that the old. dog fox had given us the 
slip again? I could readily see why he 
had not left the country after two 
months of chasing; ‘it was entirely un- 
necessary. He probably got as much 
thrill out of the races as the dogs. Be- 
sides, it gave him experience and exer- 
cise, 

“How’s come you're huntin’ after 
night, Steve,” Nate inquired. “Got a 
new dog?” 

“Sure have, and a dandy too. She’s 
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out there somewhere with ; 
the other dogs.” 

“Have to look her over 
sometime.” 

Fifteen minutes had 
passed with no report 
from the packs when sud- 
denly there came a couple 
of excited barks from be- 
hind a ridge to our rear 
and then a good strong 
bellow that was continu- 
ous. 

Nate’s voice drowned 
out all other sounds then 
with, “Get him, Bounce, 
you old sinner. Always 
knew you could _back- 
track.” 

In a moment the other 
hounds chimed in and we 
listened to some rare mu- 
sic. They were going 
strong, especially on the 
level stretches, and it took 
but a very few minutes 
for the baying to become 
faint in the distance. We followed for 
a while and then sat down on top of a 
low hill to wait. 


ANY a fox hunt is staged over an 

area of five or six sections, an 
area so smal] that the hounds never get 
out of hearing. This is likely to hap- 
pen when an old fox is leading the pack 
—enables him to mix warm and cold 
trails. Evidently this one was no ex- 
ception. 

We sat there talking and listening 
for over an hour. The trail was fairly 
warm most of the time, but once or 
twice the dogs were entirely silent. I 
gained from the conversation that the 
fox must have back-tracked in the snow 
or climbed to the top of a rail fence and 
tip-toed along for several yards before 
making a mighty leap to one side. 
Such tactics will fool any but the 
wisest of hounds. Before morning, 
however, I was to observe the triumph 
of dumb blundering over the fine skill 
of wits. 

Once when I looked at my watch it 
pointed to twelve o’clock. The moon 
was almost over-head and the big bear 
had swung half way around the pole. 
Near at hand a breeze rustled the few 
dead leaves that remained on a red oak. 

“Art,” I asked in a low voice, “how 
did Nate know that we had a new dog 
in the pack?” 

“He didn’t—just guessed. Steve 
nearly always hunts in the daytime. 
But, the dampness of night makes 
trailing easier and when you break in 
a new dog you want a good trail.” 

I pondered those words and gazed at 
the broad back of Nate as he talked 
with Steve. There’s more than one 
kind of education, I mused. What 
stories he could tell if he could only be 
inveigled into talking. That would re- 
quire tact and acquaintance and a 
proper atmosphere. Like the old guides 
who sit around the campfire after 
everyone has gone to bed, Nate would 


el are 


Little Sue. Steve called her an American foxhound, 


have to be coaxed and urged by a deep 
attention more than by any amount of 
words. I decided that I would work 
toward that end if the opportunity 
ever presented itself. My musing was 
broken up by the increasing noise of 
the pack. They were coming back. 

At Nate’s suggestion we moved down 
the ridge, crossed the valley and 
ascended a long incline until we could 
command a view of another depression 
to our left. We were silent now from 
necessity and because of the nameless 
thrill that creeps over one as the chase 
becomes near at hand. While the packs 
were still minutes away I had been tax- 
ing my vision for the first movement of 
either dog or fox. 

Almost as by pre-arrangement I saw 
a dark streak race across the snow- 
covered flat below us, pause to sniff the 
air, and then gingerly back down the 
trail that it had just made for twenty 
yards, crouch before a huge spring to 
one side and then race off to the bushes 
toward the west. For a moment I 
thought I saw him silhouetted against 
the sky on a ridge to the west, but I 
was not certain of that. 

Soon those persistent creatures came, 
making the night ring with their deep 
baying. One of Nate’s dogs was in the 
lead; the pack followed closely. We 
watched with a lot of anticipation as 
they came to the end of the blind trail. 
As though it were cut off with a knife 
the noise stopped and the pack re- 
versed, retraced their steps, and then 
returned to the starting point. Baffled 
again by cunning. And it seems that a 
dog never learns by experience. 

Off to the side we could see a smaller 
form wandering about in an aimless 
way, to all appearances. Still, as we 
watched we saw that it was one of the 
dogs making a large circle about the 
point where the trail had been lost. We 
leaned forward as the dark figure wan- 
dered over the snow, getting nearer 
and nearer to the place where the fox 


had bounded up the steep slope. We 
watched it pause a moment, start to 
follow the trail back towards the place 
where the fox had back-tracked, re- 
verse, and then rapidly retrace the dis- 
tance, pause a moment and then let 
loose with a delightful “Woo-woo0-woo0- 
W00-00-00.” 

“It’s Sue,” shouted Steve almost be- 
side himself with joy. 

We saw the pack take up the trail 
once more and before they disappeared 
over the hill saw old Dan resume the 
lead. On they went and we again sat 
down to wait. 

The hours passed. Once we pulled 
up our belongings and tramped for 
half an hour towards the east when all 
sounds of the pursuit had died out in 
that direction. But they came back 
again, waxing and waning as the mo- 
ments wore on. 

The business of waiting never be- 
came tedious. Already we had set up 
a record for continuous pursuit that 
winter. Already we had outwitted our 
Reynard friend for a greater number 
of hours than ever before. And I had 
learned more about fox hunting from 
Nate than any number of evenings 
alone with books could have taught me. 


T last the dawn began to creep out 

of the east. The dark gave way 
to a faint luminosity that turned to 
dull gray and then assumed a brighter 
tone of pink and orange. The somber 
shadows of night still lingered in the 
woods and in the deep ravines. Even 
the mystery of these began to fade 
with the swift coming of day. Then as 


‘ the sun thrust his red face above the 


horizon all the jewels of nature sparkled 
around us on the frost-covered bushes 
and the silver-flecked leaves that lay 
on the ground. We shifted uneasily 
and arose to stretch our bodies that 
were now beginning to feel the first 
signs of weariness. It occurred to me 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Five fighting warriors from Pine Lake. 


Y JE were in our rooms in the 
Tourists Hotel when the Hon- 
orable James Horn, Bob Wil- 

ton, Judge Kenney, Percy Williams, 
Billy Martin, and a few other promi- 
nent citzens of that part of the country, 
came in. They were giving us infor- 
mation on what they considered the 
best places to go to get the largest 
muskellunge. Mr. Horn had just re- 
turned from Pine Lake and was sure 
that we would be successful in catching 
some of these large fish, rightfully 
called the Tiger of the Lake—muskel- 
lunge. 

Arrangements were hurriedly made 
with Mr. Vick, who owned a fast boat, 
to take our party with our camping 
equipment, one boat and one canoe, to 
the vicinity of White Fish Rapids, a 
distance of approximately forty-nine 
miles. We left Kenora about four or 
five o’clock in the afternoon and were 
landed by Mr. Vick on a point about 
four miles from the White Fish Rapids. 
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The following morning after break- 
fast, Mr. Wilton and I started to the 
Rapids with two large boxes of gro- 
ceries and some bed rolls in our row- 
boat, equipped with outboard motor. 
We had travelled a distance of approxi- 
mately a mile and a half when we ran 
into a strong south wind. We hesitated 
awhile and decided that we could make 
the trip with our load. We started the 
motor and travelled around this point 
going south with the intention of turn- 
ing east as soon as we were well clear 
of the rocks on the point. However, 
the waves were coming in very rough, 
and near the shore they seemed to be 
rougher. We steered our course south 
in the open water for awhile and then 
nosed our boat directly into the waves, 
to an island about a half mile from the 
mainland, and landed out of the wind. 
We remained there a short time and 
left one of the large boxes and a bed 
roll in the boat and made another effort 
to reach the White Fish Narrows. 


". TIGER 


By 
Bartey E, Bet 


We arrived at the Keewatin Logging 
Company’s camp at the White Fish 
Rapids and were met by Mr. McMullen, 
superintendent, with whom we enjoyed 
lunch, and were again on our way back 
to the island to get the rest of our out- 
fit. By reason of having to double back 
three times, it took us most of the day 
to land our outfit in the narrows. We 
put our outfit over the portage and 
remained there for the night. 


E were ready to leave the follow- 

ing morning on White Fish Lake 
at 7:30. Mr. McMullen very kindly 
accompanied us with his eighteen-foot 
boat and outboard motor up the lake, 
helping over with part of our load, 
which was too heavy for our boat and 
canoe. 

The trip through White Fish Lake is 
wonderful. It is dotted with islands 
similar to those found in the Lake of 
the Woods and the water is deep, cold 
and clear. 

We landed on the portage in Scott’s 
Bay, fourteen miles from the White 
Fish Rapids, about ten A. M. We there 
carried our entire outfit, including our 
boat and canoe, over to Round Lake, :a 
distance of one mile, and Mr. McMullen 
returned to his post at White Fish 
Rapids. 

We took with us on this trip an 
Indian by the name of Charlie Papom- 
ba, weighing about 240 pounds and 
over six feet in height. Of course, this 
fellow was of great assistance in carry- 
ing our load over the portage. 

At the end of the portage we placed 
our boats in Round Lake. We crossed 
over this lake to another portage that 
we were guided into by the Indian and 
there landed and cooked our lunch. 

From here we carried over a short 
portage to Pine Lake where we found 
it very difficult to get out boats in the 
water by reason of the fallen timber 
and logs near the shore. We again 
loaded our outfit and paddled down the 
lake until we reached a little sandy 
beach in the shade of great Norway 
pines, where we made our permanent 
camp during stay on Pine Lake. 

After making hurried preparations 
for camp, we all started out in quest of 
the famous muskie, but returned to 
camp at about 8:30 or 9 o’clock without 
a strike. This was discouraging, but 
we were consoled by the Indian guide 
who said that the day was too light 
and. that they would probably bite bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

The next morning, no one feeling in- 
clined to arise very early, we had 
breakfast at 9 o’clock. Mr. Deen and 
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Angling for Muskies im the 
Pine Lake District 


Mr. Pardoe declined to go out that 
morning, however, Charlie Papomba, 
the Indian guide, and I, took the row- 
boat and went directly to a little rocky 
island about a mile away. On the way 
over, I got a strike and landed with 
very little effort the first muskie of this 
trip; it weighed only twelve pounds. 


E then paddled around the island 

and I felt a pull at my line and 
thought I had hooked the bottom. I let 
out line and asked the Indian to stop 
the boat. The boat was moving back- 
ward when I noticed that the pull on 
my line was continuing and then dis- 
covered that I had on a fish of unknown 
quantity. After considerable fight, I 
lost this one without seeing it. 

We then circled the island a few 
times, hoping that he would strike 
again, but all in vain. We then left 
for a reef about a mile southeast of 
this point. Upon arriving at this reef 
the Indian rowed the boat in a circle 
around the reef. 

I was using a large double spinner 
and a thirty-pound test line with a 
three foot wire leader with heavy lead, 
the next time I got a strike, and had a 
nice fight with a muskie that weighed 
sixteen pounds. 

We continued circling around the 
reef, and had about decided to go to 
camp when I received an- 
other strike. This was a 
real fight. After spending 
about ten minutes endeav- 
oring to pump this fish to 
the surface, he broke near 
the boat and then went 
directly down. I was hold- 
ing my thumb on the reel 
and gave him all I thought 
the line would stand. A 
few more. fierce rushes and 
I led him boatward, took 
him by the gills with my 
gloved hand, and landed 
him—a nice muskie weigh- 
ing twenty pounds. 

We made two more trips 
around the reef when I 
looked at my watch, and 
while I had it in my 
hand, I received a tre- 
mendous strike. This 
fish started directly west 
from our boat, taking 
out all of my line and 
then came clean out 
of the water. The 
Indian said, “Sure 
enough got big devil. 
Take your time, he 
give out.” 





The author and a 32-pounder. 


My rod was long enough to be very 
pliable, so I made very little effort to 
bring this fellow up to the boat, but 
kept taking line at every opportunity. 
I raised my rod to pass my line over 
the outboard motor when I lost my bal- 
ance and he pulled my arm down in the 
water almost to my elbow. My thumb 
had wedged in between the top of the 
reel and the rool of line preventing my 
letting out the line. However, I stopped 
his journey downward and he came to 
the surface shaking himself with 
violence, and each time that he came to 
the surface, he went down with renewed 
effort and seemed to fight just as hard 
as ever. 

He took out all of the line four times, 
each time giving me a scare thinking 
he would break it when he reached the 
end. After sixteen minutes of fighting, 
he came to the top and lay broadside 
to the boat. I reached over the right 
side of the boat, getting a good hold in 
his gills with my gloved hand and lifted 
him into the boat where he upset a few 
things, including my tackle box. I used 
my automobile pinchers to remove the 
hooks from his mouth. 

This fellow was a full grown muskie 
weighing thirty-two pounds. This be- 
ing the limit catch in Ontario for one 
day, I proceeded to camp, well pleased 
with my catch. 

We — remained 
at Pine Lake sev- 
eral days, during 
which all caught 
their share of 
muskies and a 
few lake trout. 
Then we turned 
back in the after- 
noon, making Scott’s 
Bay portage early in 
the evening. We had 
been told that lake 
trout up to forty 
pounds or more were 
taken in these waters 
in the early spring 
when the ice first goes 
out and that twenty 
pounders were quite 
common. We were, of 
course, too late for 
this kind of fishing. 
For at least ten years 
I have spent each 
summer seeking the 
beauty spots and the 
good fishing. In my 
opinion Pine Lake ex- 
cels them all. Next 
year, if possible, we 
are going back. 


remained there for the night. 


We put our outfit over the portage and 
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Got him that time. 


American game birds, the wild 

turkey, is slowly but surely 
diminishing in its area. As a boy, I 
have seen them along the Tarkio River 
and Mill Creek in Iowa, and the Okaw 
river-bottom in Illinois, and twenty-two 
years ago I hunted and shot wild 


Ts habitat of that King of all 
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turkeys in the 
A-r:k-an's:a°'8 
swamp country. 
If there is a 
solitary rabbit 
left in the Tar- 
kio river - bot - 
toms, now, he 
must be sitting 
there in fear 
and_ trembling. 
I doubt whether 
there is a single 
wild turkey left 
in either Illinois 
or Iowa, and 
the supply must 
have decreased 
considerably in 
Arkansas. 
In Florida, Vir- 
ginia, and some 
of the other 
Southern States 
they are found 
in moderate 
numbers. In 


es a nee Oklahoma, once 
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a paradise for 
turkey shooters, 
the advance of 
civilization, re- 
peating shot-guns and rifles, and a 
large number of hunters have played 
havoc with these grand game birds. 

In Arizona and New Mexico the tur- 
keys have not all been exterminated, 
and in portions of the former State 
wild turkeys of extra large size are 
found. The limit for turkeys is two 
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Deer and Turkey 
Uplands of the 


birds during the season, this being the 
month of October, and this is a very 
sensible precaution. One deer per 
hunter is also allowed, during this same 
season. 


7“ Arkansas we rode good saddle 
horses through the oak ridges between 
the swamps, and when we dashed into 
a flock of turkeys they would scatter 
and hide in the dense green brier- 
bushes, or other parts of the thick 
brush, and squat there and hide. After 
about half an hour’s wait we would tie 
the horses, unleash the dogs, pointers 
and setters brought along by one of the 
guides, and work out through the tim- 
ber. The dogs would point the hidden 
turkeys just as they would quail, and 
we would rout them out and shoot them 
on the wing, aiming for the head and 
neck, our shot-guns being loaded with 
number seven shot. One or two of the 
guides were expert enough to shoot 
them on the wing with a rifle. 

Another method we employed was to 
use a small cedar box, fitted with a 
little slit on one side, and after chalk- 
ing the barrel of a shot-gun or rifle 
with common: chalk, draw the box 
across it gently, imitating the call or 
“yelp” of a wild turkey. Some of the 
hunters used a turkey quill for the 
same purpose. Some of the guides 
could imitate a turkey’s call, either hen 
or gobbler, to perfection. By using 
these various calls, the birds could be 
decoyed within a comparatively easy 
shooting range, after the calling was 
letter-perfect. 


An Arizona motor road in the deer and turkey country. 
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ARIZONA 


Among the Peaks and 


Arizona Wilderness 


HE White River country in Ari- 

zona is still a favorite “stamping 
place” for this truly noble game, and 
with a road map handed us by the Out- 
ing Bureau of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, and with final di- 
rections as well, three of us left Los 
Angeles late in September for a trip 
over the National Old Trails highway 
on a quest for these “happy hunting 
grounds.” Our main objective was 
Springerville, the outfitting point for 
that “neck of woods.” 

Crossing the tawny-colored Colorado 
at Needles, and skirting the edge of the 
celebrated Petrified Forest, we finally 
arrived at Springerville, 733 miles from 
Los Angeles, in a little more than two 
and one-half day’s driving. After out- 
fitting, and hiring a guide, together 
with a white mule as a pack horse for 
camp equipment, we drove southwest 
and southeast for a distance of about 
twenty-eight miles, and pitched our 
camp on the east fork of the Black 
River, along about five o’clock of Sep- 
tember 29th. The mountain ranges in 
this vicinity average around eight 
thousand feet in height. You scarcely 
realize that you are at such a lofty ele- 
vation when you reach their tops, as 
the country is largely made up of un- 
dulating hills, bordered with many 
grass-covered Cienega meadows, these 
being surrounded with a forest growth 
of pine, cedar, juniper, aspen, and 
spruce trees. 

In July and August the turkeys feed 
a good deal on grasshoppers and other 
insects. In September the juniper ber- 


ries begin to 
drop from the 
trees and turn 
brown, produc- 
ing a favorite 
turkey food. In 
October the tur- 
keys come down 
to lower levels 
and begin feed- 
ing on the pinon 
pine nuts. The 
timber in that 
part of the 
country forms a 
park-like pros- 
pect, very little 
undergrowth 
being found. 
This makes a 
wonderful hunt- 
ing area, as you 
can sight deer 
and turkeys a 
long way off. 
On the other 
hand, they can 
also see you, 
and no bird is 
warier, in many 
respects, than 
the wild turkey. 

In a region such as this, to go for- 
ward in a body would be impracticable, 
as a flock of turkeys or a buck might 
sight you and move away without giv- 
ing a chance for a shot from any mem- 
ber of the party. We divided our force, 
the guide and Salisbury going in one 
direction, “C. B.” going another way, 


A long chance. 


while I took a third and different 
course, it being agreed that we should 
work gradually to a central point indi- 
cated by a tall peak that rose beyond 
and above the tallest trees. All of us 
were armed with rifles, the “scatter- 
gun” being too uncertain for deer, and 
we were trusting to luck to get some 


The Arizona uplands—the “Happy Hunting. Grounds.” 








shots at the turkeys on the ground. 

Rigid caution as to shooting had 
been figured out, and as we would not 
begin to work in to the central point 
chosen until a couple of hours, there 
was little danger of being in the line of 
each other firing. We had taken the 
bridles and saddles 
off of our horses, 
and tied their hal- 
ters securely to 
some small pines. 
There was no dan- 
ger to be appre- 
hended from moun- 
tain lions, where 
they were tethered, 
so turning in three 
directions we 
started on the 
hunt. 

As I walked 
around a clump of 
spruce timber I 
came to a meadow 
with a small lake 
near its center, and 
standing in the 
lake were four elk, 
two magnificent 
bulls, and a cow 
and her calf. These 
elk and a number 
of others had been 
brought in by the 
Arizona Fish and 
Game Commission 
and were supposed- 
ly strictly pro- 
tected. After our 
hunt, however, we 
were told some 
“boob” of a hunter, 
or a “game hog,” 
had shot one of the 
bull elk. A game 
warden was after 
him at that time, 
but we did not 
learn the outcome. 

It was just be- 
ginning to get gray 
in the eastern skies 
when we started, 
with a cool air 
floating through 
the timber, and a 
chattering and 
barking of moun- 
tain gray squirrels 
was heard in many 
parts of the woods. 
Dew still glistened 
on the leaves, and 
the mountain peaks 
slowly carved their 
‘way into the skies, 
beautifully etched 
against the hori- 
zon, which was gradually becoming 
tinged with the rays of the rising sun. 
I covered a mile or two without seeing 
anything but a saucy gray squirrel and 
a couple of bluejays. Then all of a 
sudden I heard an exhilarating crack, 
crack, pop, pop of “C. B.’s” rifle, four 
shots in rapid succession, with two 
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more following quickly after. “Six 
bucks,” I murmured to myself, as I got 
behind a convenient little cedar tree 
and waited, hoping that some one of 
them had escaped from the barrage of 
bullets and might come within range of 
me. All was quiet, however, after this 





“C. B” brought down a forked horn blacktail. 


fusillade, and I emerged from my am- 
bush and strode down the slope, travel- 
ing westward. 

A nice, smooth, fallen log tempted 
me to sit down for a few minutes, and 
I laid my rifle up against this fallen 
monarch of the forest, and as the spot 


was bare of underbrush, lit my pipe for 





a smoke. Some seventy-five yards 
from where I was sitting was a small 
thicket of immature quaking aspen, 
and about this time out charged a big 
buck from the thicket, and started for 
the top of the mountain with a dazzling 
burst of speed. I tumbled over for the 
rifle, knocked it 
down, picked it up 
and cocked it, but 
the buck, O where 
was he? It was a 
grand and glorious 
feeling, and my 
compliments to my- 
self, audibly ex- 
pressed, were fer- 
vent, although a 
trifle torrid. 

I stuck the pipe 
in my pocket, and 
veered off down the 
hill. I had hardly 
gone three hundred 
yards when a 
forked-horn black- 
tail deer jumped 
out from a cluster 
of small spruce 
trees. I missed 
him clean as he 
bounded straight 
away from me, but 
when he turned to 
go into heavier 
timber I drew 
ahead and downed 
him with the sec 
ond shot. The bul- 
let broke his neck, 
killing him instant- 
ly. I dressed him 
and swung him up 
on the forks of a 
young pine tree, 
and sat down 
again to renew my 
interrupted smoke. 

Just as I lit my 
pipe, “C. B.” ap- 
peared on the scene 
with a broad grin 
on his placid fea- 
tures, and a twen- 
ty-two pound gob- 
bler draped over 
his back. He ac- 
counted for 
“What’s all the 
shootin’ about” by 
telling me that he 
had run into a 
flock of turkeys 
near an open 
meadow. Most of 
them took wing, 
but five ducked 
down and ran 
across the meadow, 
giving him shots at distances ranging 
from one hundred to two hundred 
yards. He had pumped six shots at 
them as they ran, and was fortunate 
enough to down the big gobbler with 
one of his bullets, 

As we were approximately a half 

(Continued on page 42) 
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of a bloody 
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eA SHAGGY LOB 


The Siever National Forest Reserve Killer 


SHAGGY lobo, that was hunted 
A by dozens of livestock men in 

the Siever National Forest Re- 
serve for six years, has at last been 
brought to justice. Where hunters and 
trappers of four counties failed, Lester 
Carter, government hunter and trap- 
per, was successful.. The heavy-bodied 
beast was accused of killing better 
than $7,000 worth of livestock and no 
doubt had accounted for many deer. 

Of course, Carter was sent for. Men 
who work for the government are min- 
ute-men. He was told of the crimes of 
the killer—told that he was expected to 
get the culprit and in this western 
section, when one is told to get man or 
beast, it means bring him in dead! 

I heard about Carter’s success and 
drove up to his camp on the High 
Beavers. The mountains were a plea- 
sant relief after the desert, for I had 
driven from Los Angeles via the Death 
Valley route, in all some six hundred 
miles of grimy heat and bad roads. I 
found his camp near the shores of 
Puffer Lake, eleven thousand feet 
above sea level. 

His two boys were with him and his 
dogs and horses. Near the camp 
wagons were a number of blood-stained 
traps with dangling chains and stakes. 
Rifle, revolver and skinning knives, 
resting on a water-barrel, were signifi- 
cant of the business end of this man’s 
sojourn in the range. A horse, saddled 


and tied to a pine, carried a saddle- 
boot containing a .25-35 Winchester 
rifle that had sounded the death knell 
of thousands of predatory animals, 


Is at Last Brought to Justice 


Carter is of long, shambling build, 
has a pair of keen blue eyes, kindly 
heart and fearless nature. When those 
eyes close up and look along his rifle 
barrel, something drops! His marks- 
manship is deadly. 

The wolf in question had proven his 
ability to avoid capture for a long time. 
He had become such a nuisance that a 
reward was offered for his capture, but 
even though many trappers and hunt- 
ers had constantly been on the watch, 
he proved that he was a more skillful 
hunter than any human rival, until 
Carter got on his trail. His method of 
attack was to hamstring stock, help 
himself to warm blood and leave the 
creature to die in agony. 

The High Beaver, where I found 
Carter’s camp, is one of nature’s finest 
feeding grounds for cattle and sheep. 
Extending many miles north and south, 
this important branch of the Rockies 
enfolds all the charm and beauty of 
timber-covered mountains and wild life 
in the open. To the south and east are 
Bryce Canyon, Cedar Breaks, Zion Na- 
tional Park, the Kaibab Forest, the 
great Hurricane Fault and the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

Carter discovered that the wolf 
crossed a certain fifty-mile stretch 
every ten days or so. He found tracks 
in the soft, moist soil and he set to 
work determined to bring the killer to 
account. He made camp in the general 
vicinity; his traps, Snares, material for 
poisoning, were ready. Day after day 
he rode through the timber, trying first 
one method and then another, watching 


for a chance shot. One day he found 
a fresh killed two-year-old steer and 
he decided it was the latest crime of the 
beast. The tracks were hard to follow, 
but he learned the culprit had gone to- 
ward the Fish Lake Forest Reserve, 
after gorging himself. 

The government trapper pulled camp 
and followed the wolf’s lead. His judg- 
ment told him about where to go, for 
certain sections were rugged and others 
were more easily accessible and he 
chose to follow what he presumed, from 
his vast experience, would be the wolf’s 
choice of trail. However, spring rains 
came on and hindered his progress and 
for a time put a stop to any further 
efforts. 

But the sun shone again, warming 
the forest into life and beauty, so the 
trapper took up the trail on the morn- 
ing of the third week, feeling sure the 
raider would again be abroad to kill 
and destroy, and he was right as time 
proved. That very night he heard the 
wild, throaty bark of the killer coming 
down from the summits, and as he lis-. 
tened by his camp fire, he made mental! 
notes of direction and location, and! 
morning saw him on the beast’s trail,, 
setting traps here and there and other-- 
wise making ready. 


a then he did a thing that was 
vital, as we all do sometimes 
intuitively. He lost a trap and on 
returning along the trail found it 
again, and right there. where the trap 
had fallen were tracks that he had not 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Some Passing 
N OTES on the P IKE 


when all other fish in our waters 

have passed out of the picture, the 
pike will remain to give the fishermen 
many a tussle and be the foundation of 
numerous stories of the big one that 
got away. Time was when the pike 
was looked upon with disdain and dis- 
gust. He was not considered as far 
removed from the sucker in prominence 
and the catching of a large one was 
interesting only insofar as it had length 
and girth. True, it put up quite a 
fight at the end of a small size cable 
line such as was used by the handliner, 
but that did not excite much interest 
for, after all, the pike was such com- 
mon fry anyhow. But time will work 
wonders and the very fish that was 
once belittled and looked down upon has 
now entered angling literature with a 
vengeance. Every outdoor magazine is 
now vying with its neighbor in getting 
at the inside facts in regard to lucius. 
The writer was one of those who start- 
ed the mill of pike-publicity. I have 
not finished speaking. I’ll say a few 
more words on the subject. 

The great northern pike has various- 
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| ONCE made the statement that 


Bait casting for pike as evening shadows fall. 


ly been pilloried as a wolf of the 
waters, the tyrant of the lily pads, the 
freshwater assassin and other names 
too numerous to mention—all of them 
presumably meant to point out that 
the pike is a fish which could be ad- 
vantageously dispensed with. It is 
true that some lakes have too many 
pike within their confines, but also it 
can be said, with equal truth, that some 
waters have far too few pike for their 
own good. I suppose that few fisher- 
men are given to thinking of the pike 
as one of the blessings in a lake rather 
than its greatest detriment. One often 
hears the cry go up: “If the pike were 
cleaned out of this lake we would have 
more bass in it,” or “The pike are kill- 
ing out all the bass in the lake,” etc., 
etc., the complaint being generally that 
the less pike in a lake the more bass 
and other game fish there would be. 
At one time I entertained notions sim- 
ilar to the above. But after some little 
investigation I came to believe differ- 
ently. I studied the matter carefully 
and found it to be true that in lakes 
where once the pike were numerous 
and the bass were many, now it is 
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hard to get a pike and the bass have 
also disappeared; but the rough fish in 
the shape of dogfish, suckers, redhorse 
and carp are thick as flies around a 
molasses barrel. I have witnessed the 
same condition repeated in lake after 
lake that I know of where we were 
wont to go and get a string of fine fish 
any time. But the pike have passed 
out of the picture and the coarse fish 
have taken control with results that 
are exasperating to say the least. In 
the face of these and a myriad of other 
facts supporting me I can truthfully 
state that the pike is really a warden 
of the waters. 


HE is Nature’s means of keeping 
down the increase of the various 
coarse fish species and as such is indis- 
pensable to the upkeep of the natural 
balance. If you do not believe this, 
locate those lakes in which the pike is 
disappearing and inevitably it will be 
found that the coarse fish will increase 
beyond all measure of proportion and 
these same coarse fish will have de- 
stroyed all possibility of the game fish 
increasing because they raid the nests 
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of the spawning fish and destroy not 
only the eggs but the fry, and also de- 
stroy the vegetation. In ‘the well- 
planned scheme of things, Nature im- 
bued the pike with a voracious appetite 
for the purpose of controlling the num- 
bers of coarse fish! 

It is rather too bad that we have not 
as yet hit upon a sensible method of 
preserving Nature’s natural balance. I 
know of lakes where winter-spearing 
from fish houses is practiced and where 
the pike are piled up like cordwood 
around the shacks. Those very lakes 
have had good fishing, but it will not 
last. Those same pike that are being 
so indiscriminatly speared were the 
only means of keeping coarse fish from 
increasing. For when the suckers and 
their tribe increase, there will be no 
commercial seining done to take them 
out, for only in certain lakes is this 
gone about. I know lakes of this very 
sort which are now one mass of com- 
mon fish. The only way to reproduce 
old-time conditions is to seine out a 
large proportion of the coarse fish and 
replant pike, the pike to be seined in 
those lakes where it is still numerous. 
But the old methods of stocking lakes 
with inconspicuous fry goes on merrily, 
millions upon millions of them being 
dumped in the waters while, at the 
same time, the coarse fish increase to 
destroy the vegetation and the life that 
these same game fish must live upon! 


A S to the statement that the pike are 
deadly enémies of the bass, I can 
only say that having examined pike 
stomachs and their food contents for 
over eighteen years I have found but a 
very small percentage containing young 
bass. The overwhelming majority of 
the pike feed upon perch, which is the 
main item on their bill of fare and in 
some lakes where tullibees and ciscoes 
are found they will take these in pref- 
erence to even perch. Sunfish and 
croppies are sometimes taken in mod- 
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Ontario is noted for the 





erate numbers, but so far as bass are 
concerned, I defy anyone to prove that 
the pike constantly and continually 
make food of them, although I will ad- 
mit that they will seize them when 
they have the opportunity. It would 
seem to me that the 
black bass young >>> 
are wellenough able_ 

to take care of 
themselves. The fact 
that the young bass 
are always in the 
weeds and lily pads 
no doubt helps to 
keep them out of the 
maw of the great 
pike. 

When others 
cussed the pike, 
even back in the old 
days when we used 
to fill a boat with 
them and _ thought 
nothing of it, I 
never lost my per- 
spective. I still en- 
tertained a certain 
regard for the fish 
and found later on 
that by using light- 
er tackle than the 
ropes that were 
being used I could 
have real sport, 
especially when using the rod and reel. 
In a still more advanced day I took to 
catching the fish on the fly-rod and I 
may state that I have had some sizzling 
performances at the leader’s end. 
Furthermore, like the bass, I have had 
them leap once, twice, even three times 
which is sufficient evidence of gaminess 
to satisfy me that the pike deserves a 
high place in the angler’s consideration. 
Personally, having caught hundreds of 
pike and as many muscallonge, I fail 
to see where the latter is one whit a 
greater fighter than its relative. The 
muscallonge, by reason of the fact that 
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excellent pike fishing in numerous of its waters. 


it has obtained a most remarkable pub- 
licity, has gathered to itself an enviable 
position amongst the game fishes and 
yet when the showdown comes, the 
average musky is just some species of 
dub compared with the fighting ability 
of the great north- 
ern pike. I have 
known fishermen 
time and again to 
make the same as- 
sertion. Where the 
musky lacks cunning 
and resourcefulness, 
the pike is alive 
with it. Indeed, it 
is just when you 
think you have a 
pike at your mercy 
coming nicely up to 
the boat that he will 
stage a comeback 
that will leave you 
wondering what 
happened. The pike’s 
ability to snap even 
a twenty-five or 
thirty-pound test 
line is, of course, 
among the standard 
jokes. Even those 
veteran fishermen 
who have buta 
quiet sneer for the 
pike will admit that 
they do these things, but inevitably 
they will say that it will not happen to 
them, though it may happen to the 
amateur fisherman who does not know 
enough to let a pike have line when 
one is hooked. On the other hand, I 
have seen an eight-pound great north- 
thern pike fight savagely for fifteen 
minutes at the end of a musky fisher- 
man’s line. Then when finally landed, 
that same musky fisherman blurted out 
the words: “Heck, it’s nothing but a 
‘snake’ pickerel.” The pike has been 
ten times the fighter of a musky caught 
(Continued on page 59) 
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printed at New York City, I stated 

it to be my opinion that a large 
number of gents who were in the habit 
of raving about the superlative accu- 
racy of their rifles, were all wet for a 
number of reasons. 

One of said reasons was that the 
average hunting rifle with hunting 
sight, is not fitted up to give even an 
approximate idea of whether or not it 
is accurate. The eye-error is far 
greater than the error of even a poor 
rifle. 

Another was that the average man 
unaccustomed to doing rest shooting, is 
not trained or capable of determining 
whether or not a rifle had extreme 
accuracy. 

And the third was that most of the 
rifles concerning which said raving was 
done, were nothing to write to the 
papers about anyhow—that unless a 
rifle shot inside of three inches or less 
at 200 yards, it was not superlatively 
accurate. 

I referred to several that I owned, 
capable of beating this. 

It has been my experience that as a 
rule, the noisiest of these buddies who 
own the most accurate and flattest 
shooting rifles in the world, have never 
fired ten consecutive shots off a rest to 
determine accuracy. They based their 
claims on satisfactory performance in 
practical] shooting—and to some extent 
on a fevered imagination. 

It is an unfortunate—or fortunate— 
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S on time ago, in the War Cry, 


By 


Capt. Epwarp C. CROSSMAN 


The author, firing the Mann 


fact that the rifle shooting 12-inch 
groups at 200 yards is likely to be 
quite satisfactory for hunting purposes 
at average killing ranges, and in the 
hands of the average shot. The tickled 
owner who has fired ten shots out of 
that gun and has in the said ten gath- 
ered in three deer in three seasons, is 
quite likely to look on his “old Reliable” 
as something quite in the class of the 
Free rifles made for our International 
rifle teams. 

One chap wrote to me, seeming to 
feel much in doubt as to my statement 
that a rifle worth bragging about was 
one that would shoot 2% inch groups 
at 200 yards. He wanted to know 
what sort of a rifle would do this. 

What he should have asked was as to 
what sort of ammunition would do this. 

Contrary to popular belief, it is not 
rifles that are accurate or inaccurate, 
it is the ammunition. Practically any 
well made rifle with fair weight of 
barrel, without slots cut in it hither 
and thither, with chambering up to 
standard, and with bore uniform from 
chamber to muzzle, is an accurate rifle, 


_with accurate ammunition. It is a gilt- 


edged rifle with gilt-edged ammunition. 

Of course fool barrels can wreck the 
shooting of the finest of ammunition, 
but when a combination of a given rifle 
and a given cartridge fails to give 
accuracy, the chances are 75% in favor 
of the fault. lying. in the ammunition. 

Very light barrels or barrels slotted 
and whipping under the stress of the 


rest in ballistic tests at 


Daytona, Florida. 


explosion intensify the faults of poor 
ammunition. Very heavy, stiff barrels, 
like the 1% inch “pressure” beauties 
we used at the Ballistic Station, mini- 
mize the errors of poor ammunition, 
particularly true with boat-tail bullets, 
and the effect of steadiness of muzzle 
on delivery. 

All the rifle maker can do, however, 
is to make his barrel uniform in size 
from breech to muzzle, chamber it as 
experiment has shown it should be 
chambered, avoid putting stresses on 
it in straightening or turning, and then 
leave material enough to stiffen it 
against unreasonable buggy-whip con- 
tortions. 

There is nothing in the bunk so 
freely handed out by half-informed 
shooters who have been to Camp Perry 
or Sea Girt or who. have otherwise 
picked up a lot of information that is 


not so, as to a certain bore measure- ' 


ment giving wonderful accuracy, and 
another giving wonderful inaccuracy. 

Of course, if one gets into extremes 
from the standard for that bore, he will 
run into inaccuracy, but there is plenty 
of room to play around in. The chief 
consideration is correct chambering, 
and then uniformity of size. 


HE other day, a member of my rifle 
club, firing at 200 yards on the 
reduced international target, which has 
a ten-ring of 2.4 inches and a 9-ring of 
4.8 inches, drew a nine for his first 
shot, and another nine for his eleventh 
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shot. The other thirteen were inside 
of this 2.4 inch ten-ring—at 200 yards. 
The entire group, of course, lay in the 
4.8 inch ring. 

Nine consecutive shots struck the 2.4 
inch 10-ring. 

This means a good shooting rifle, and 
good shooting ammunition. But— 

The standard for the .30 cal. 1906 
cartridge is .300 to .3005 on the lands, 
and .308 to .3085 in the grooves, inside 
of which limits all) National Match, 
sporter and other star gauged Spring- 
fields will fall. This is supposed to be 
the maximum limit for accuracy. 

But—the Remington free rifle which 
stuck nine consecutive shots prone into 
a 2.4 inch ring at 200 yards measures 
.3083 in the grooves and .301 on the 
lands— not .3001 but .301, that is a 
full 1/1000 inch larger than the normal 
.30 cal. bore. It is thus .0005 larger 
than the largest barrel Springfield puts 
out with a star gauge tag on it. 

The bore being 1/1000 inch larger 
than a true .30, then it makes the 
grooves shallower—not .0040 inch as 
they are supposed to be, but .0035. 

I know that this is getting down into 
microscopic figures, but it is merely to 
illustrate that there is nothing to this 
superstition that you can determine the 
accuracy of a hole in a bar of steel by 
measuring it with a star gauge and 
bore plug. You can if it departs very 
far from standard, but you can NOT 
if it remains within hailing distance. 

This particular Remington Free 
Rifle, such as made ‘for the team of 
1924, will shoot 2 to 2% inch groups 
all day long with Remington 300 meter 
ammunition or Frankford Internation- 
al 300 meter of 1925, range, of course, 
200 yards. 


N my collection of data, correct and 
otherwise, are a number of original 
targets from the machine rest test of 
1924, in which both the free rifles and 
the ammunition for the free rifle and 
Olympic teams of 1924 were selected. 


This test was held at 328 yards, or 
300 meters, and included about fifty 
free rifles of Winchester, Springfield, 
Remington and Pope make. The am- 
munition was Remington 300 meter or 
International with 180 gr. bullet. 

The ten-shot groups from the rifles 
selected for the team were practically 
all within the diameter of an ordinary 
tea-cup, and most of them well within 
this circle. The inside diameter of the 
average tea-cup is about 3% inches. 
Most of the groups fired from the odd 


fifty rifles—I do-not remember the 


number entered in the test—would lie 
inside of said cup. 

This, remember, is not at 200 yards, 
but 328 yards, or about 65% longer 
range. 

Obviously to hold within the smallest 
ring of the Pan American or Inter- 
national target, these rifles had to shoot 
small groups because this ten-ring is 
only 3.93 inches across. An American 
shooter made the possible on this 
target. 

These are accurate rifles, enough so 
to justify getting excited over them. 

Other things equal, the rifle with the 
heaviest barrel is the most accurate. 
This is marked with poor ammunition. 

With gilt-edged match ammunition 
there is not a great deal of difference 
between the Springfield sporter, for 
instance, and the Free Rifle. There is 
no practical difference. I mean by this 
that only the expert shot could ever 
tell the difference in the shooting of 
the two rifles and he would have to 
use the International target or else 
shoot a lot of groups and examine 
them side by side. The good sporter 
with such ammunition as Remington 
International match or Frankford 300 
meter of 1925, will shoot 3% inch 
groups at 200 yards. The Free rifle 
will cut this to about 2% inches. 

When the shooter has to use a lot of 
this ancient and spoiled-in-the-making 
war ammunition, which didn’t amount 
to much in 1918 and hasn’t improved in 


the least with age, then the heavier 
barrel will deliver far better results. 

The reason lies in the fact that a lot 
of the inaccuracy of ammunition starts 
with the exit of the bullet from the 
mouth of the case—irregular ignition, 
uneven bullet pull-out from the case, 
uneven powder charges, difference in 
bullet friction in bore from size differ- 
ence, difference in weight, all affect the 
preliminary vibrations of that barrel 
and contribute to difference in position 
of muzzle at the bullet exit. 


eo time ago it was “discovered” 
that the bullet from the Springfield 
and other high velocity rifles left the 
muzzle before any particular vibrations 
were set up. 

This being the case, if you fired a 
composite group with a pressure barrel 
of 1% inch diameter all the way, and 
another from a very light sporter bar- 
rel, using every different weight of 
bullet loaded for the Springfield in each 
group, then the sporter ought to group 
them in the same size circle as the 
heavy barrel. There is no reason why 
it should not if this theory is correct, 
because only barrel vibrations could 
possibly affect the eventual point of 
strike with different weights of bullets, 
outside of the effect the bullet might 
have in its exterior ballistics, and these 
are the same from either weight of 
barrel. 

Practical test, however, shows that 
where the heavy barrel will shoot al- 
most the entire gamut of Springfield 
loads in the 10 inch A-target bull’s-eye 
at 200 yards, the light sporter will do 
nothing of the sort, but will exaggerate 
the difference in the point of impact of 
the, different loads and bullets. This 
can arise from only one cause—vibra- 
tions set up in the barrel, and varying 
points of exit for different loads and 
bullets. 

This being true for different loads, 
then it will also be true for the slight 

(Continued on page 45) 


At 328 yards. Compare with size of ordinary tea-cup. Group size, 10 shots—2¥, inches. 





A NEW BRUNSWICK ‘x 
MOOSE HUNT 


was waked by the sound of heavy rain 
on the roof, 

At daylight Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 10th, I waked to find some snow 


By 
Joun S. Wisk, Jr. 


went out to Duck Lake, on up to 

Little Moose Lake and then on 
up to Joe Munn Lake. It was clear 
and pretty and we wanted a buck. We 
travelled out very slowly and carefully. 
We “boiled” between Little Moose and 
Joe Munn. We passed up several does. 
At the North end of Little Moose, re- 
turning we came upon fresh tracks of 
a fine big buck indicating he was close 
by and we sat down on some hard-hack 
among some brush, under trees. I was 
taking my customary afternoon nap 
when I was awakened by a shot to the 
Southwest which Henry and I agreed 
was about the North end of the breed- 
ing pond. In about two minutes it was 
followed by another shot. We thought 
it sounded as though Vance had killed 
his moose. This was confirmed in 
about five minutes when we heard the 
customary signal of two shots, the call 
to come out and pack the kill.” As our 
buck. didn’t show up we moved on for 
camp. 

As we came near a clearing about 
half a mile North of our camp, we sat 
down to rest a few minutes. We were 
taking a quiet smoke when we observed 
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A spike-horn and a cow moose. 


the smoke was falling and remarked it 
portended weather. We moved on and 
at the clearing went up a deer path to 
a point about half way up the rise of 
the ridge where we sat for an hour, 
hoping for a buck. The whole place 
was tracked up with deer signs like the 
foot prints in a barn yard, but nothing 
came along. We had to content our- 
selves with watching an old porcupine. 
When we arrived at camp, we found 
Ike Vance had killed his moose out on 
the edge of the log road just above the 
entrance to the breeding pond. 

Ike’s moose was a rare kill. The 
animal’s head only was visible. At the 
crack of the rifle he fell dead. Exami- 
nation revealed no bullet mark. Later 
in dressing the head it was found the 
bullet had entered the inner corner of 
the eye without tearing the lid or the 
eye-ball and gone into the brain caus- 
ing instant death. 

Since the first two days we had had 
more than two weeks of lovely clear 
cool weather. That evening the sky 
was wonderfully clear. The stars 
shone like gems. I noted a planet as 
clear as ever I saw. We turned in 
about ten o’clock. About mid-night I 
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falling. About seven o’clock Bill 
Proudfoot turned out and announced 
there was snow on the ground. I got 
up and found the thermometer was 
above 26°. Every sign indicated 
trouble ahead. A little later the snow 
began to stick. By mid-day we had six 
inches or more of snow; by night nearly 
afoot. The thermometer stayed around 
27° to 34° all day. There was not a 
minute of cessation of snow and no 
peep of sun. During the day the wind 
had settled hard in the Northeast. A 
full storm was raging. Worm-eaten 
trees were falling in every direction. 
Looking out the window we saw five go 
down at one time. All night the storm 
raged and the snow fell. 


HIS wasn’t cheerful for us. We 

were nearly fifty miles out in the 
woods: Our wagons were on their way 
to take us out Monday morning so we 
could get back to our affairs and it was 
shaping up so there was, no telling 
where we would get out or what we 
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would go through before we got out. 

We knew there was going to be trou- 
ble feeding our horses if they were de- 
layed several days and we saw our 
fears materialize, 

Sunday when we got up the storm 
was still on. The wind was still hard 
from the Northeast, and the snow was 
coming down at the same rate as the 
day before. .Knowing our wagons had 
started out Saturday morning and 
were due that night and could not pos- 
sibly make through the roads on ac- 
count of the wind-falls the storm had 
thrown down, we surmised they were 
stuck somewhere on the road. George 
Allen, Alf Carson and 
Henry Munn set out to 
clear the road and help 
them through. About six 
o’clock they returned re- 
porting that they had not 
reached within a mile of the 
mailbox and coming back 
had found the storm had 
blown down as many trees 
behind them as they had 
cleared away going out. The 
snow had checked up, how- 
ever, about two o’clock. It 
stopped that night about 
dark, 

In the afternoon I had a 

grand snow bath. People 
not accustomed to it think 
this is a dreadful idea, but 
in practice there are few 
sensations more delightful 
or exhilarating than a snow 
bath. It gives none uf the 
shock of a cold water bath. 
I know nothing that leaves 
the same glow or gives the 
same stimulation of circu- 
lation of the blood. 

An idea of our condition 
may be gathered from the 
picture taken after the 
snow. 

About seven o’clock Har- 
vey Scott, the portage mas- 
ter, rode in, saying his 
teams had been caught in 
the middle of the storm and 
had left them some twenty 
miles back and about a mile 
North of Carson Lake with 
instructions to the boys to 
work their way on as best 
they could. They had started 
with little food. The storm 
had caught them about mid-day Satur- 
day; they had finished up their food at 
their second lunch, about two o’clock 
Sunday. 


S| ARVEY reported the conditions 

such that he had to ride though 
the woods in many places to get around 
the windfalls. He was slashed and 
scratched on the face and hands and 
soaking wet from head to foot. He 
presented a hard picture. We were 
willing and anxious to set out to carry 
the boys some food, but it was out of 
the question. It would have been im- 
possible to get to them in the dark. 


Harvey showed us something new in 
woodcraft. He said he had cramps in 
his legs. Thereupon he turned his wet 
boots upside down, assuring us that he 
had proven by experience on himself 
and others that if one had cramps in 
the legs and turned one’s boots upside 
down it would cure the cramps. In 
the morning he assured us the upside 
down boots had drawn the cramps out 
of his legs and he had suffered no more. 
He was positive and certain of it and 
we were all glad. 

In the morning we were up by day- 
light and all four guides, George Allen, 
Alf Carson, Henry Munn and Clarence 


Enjoying a bath. 


Wade set out with their axes. Alf and 
George were to cut right on while 
Clarence and Henry were to press for- 
ward at full speed to carry food to the 
boys on the wagons. They reached the 
boys about mid-day about Joe Lake. 
The boys had had nothing to eat since 
mid-day the day before and had given 
up chopping. They were simply wait- 
ing for relief. 

Wood in camp was low. Harvey 
brought some logs*in from the woods 
and we undertook to cut it. Ike and 
Bill were doing the sawing with a 
cross-cut and I was splitting it. I had 
only split a few logs when I broke the 


axe-helve. When I announced the split- 
ting was over, they quit sawing. I 
told them the splitting had nothing to 
do with the sawing and they could go 
ahead. 


| Rage AH McDONALD, however, 


produced a new axe-helve and set 
it in the axe. Harvey decided he would 
do the splitting lest I break the last 
helve in the woods, so I escaped fur- 
ther work for the day. 

The sudden snow had made it hard 
for the birds in the woods. Numbers 
of them had come to our camp for our 
foot scraps. These birds had never 

seen people and had little 
fear. They seemed to think 
whatever we threw from 
our hands was edible and 
with this idea some of them 
gathered on the porch so 
close to where I. was throw- 
ing my split wood I had to 
use care not to hurt them. 

The wood chopping being 
finished Bill and Ike an- 
nounced their intention of 
going out for some nice 
horned bucks. In the after- 
noon I started out. I didn’t 
like the prospect, of the 
soaking I was going to get 
and didn’t go a quarter of 
a mile. They showed back 
saying they found nothing. 
They had the soaking I 
avoided. 

Harvey Scott was doing 
more business than the 
president of a big corpora- 
tion negotiating in his mind 
and talking in all known 
directions about what ar- 
rangement he would make. 
Harvey took a good rest 
and he needed it. 

He set out from our 
camp about mid-day Mon- 
day going through to the 
boys with more food. He 
passed George. Allen and 
Alf Carson. Harvey was 
hard to deal with. They 
succeeded in taking a loaf 
of bread from him, but more 
than that he would not give 
up, he protesting there were 
six men and himself to be 
fed at the other end and 
George and Alf could get 

back to camp. When he reached the 
teams in the afternoon the horse forage 
was running low. They tided over by 
sending one of the teams back to 
Davidson Camp, ten miles, for some 
feed left there. This gang fed and had 
a good warm comfortable night, but 
George Allen and Alf Carson found the 
condition of the road such that they 
could not afford to quit the work and 
go back to camp. Hearing chopping 
about five o’clock they thought’ the 
wagons were coming through to them 
and they would make connections with 
food. when they joined them; They 
chopped on as hard as they could in 
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this belief that they were going to 
make connection with food, but when 
dark came on the sounds of chopping 
had stopped and there were no indica- 
tions of reaching the wagons. They 
had no blankets and no food, and had 
to spend the night hungry, wet and 
tired, standing around a fire. It seems 
the chopping they heard was the Lake 
Brook Camp gang chopping out. 


UESDAY morning when it was 

light enough to go back to work, 
our men started on chopping through 
with nothing to eat. About two o’clock 
they met the wagons about 
twelve miles from our camp, a 
little north of Hurd Lake. There 
they were fed. Then all hands 
set out for the camps. 

About five o’clock that after- 
noon our guides came into camp 
announcing the road was cleared 
and the wagons were on their 
way through. Our team and . 
horses made camp about seven 
o’clock. Everything was cheer- 
ful and nobody had any com- 
plaint. All hands jested about 
the hardships they had been 
through. Henry Munn said he 
was so pleased to get into camp 
again he was glad he had been 
out and had such a hard time. 

Venison was running low and 
we were eating tough fresh 
moose. I tried to feed some 
bear meat to the gang, but they 
couldn’t be fooled. They could- 
n’t be induced to forego their 
prejudice against bear meat. 
They told some dreadful stories 
about the dietary habits of 
bears and left the bears gener- 
ally very little character. For 
my offer of a dollar for the man 
who ate bear, old Henry was 
the only taker. He passed over 
his plate saying he’d do any- 
thing for a dollar. The gang 
vilified him as badly as they did 
the bear, but Henry was game 
and stuck to the statement it 
was good. 

We didn’t fare badly. Harry 
Allen supplies his camps boun- 
teously. 

We had salt meats and fish 
with potatoes, beets, carrots, 
onions, cabbage and turnips and 
all the customary canned goods, 
cakes, sugar, coffee and tea. We had 
venison and moose and bear steaks a 
plenty. Kennah never slipped on bis- 
cuits, flap-jacks, fresh loaf bread and 
cakes. 

Of course it was a little cold for fish- 
ing, but we were starving and neces- 
sity demanded we have some fresh fish. 
The lakes were full of them. Catching 
them was easy enough. To get one on 
each of two hooks was simple, but to 
tease a third one on while landing two 
was a little more difficult. 

Wednesday, October 14th, we felt 
pretty fine about being able to move 
out, only two days behind our sched- 
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ule, after all we had been through. 

All hands were up before daybreak. 
It was a lovely sunny day. Only the 
snow evidenced the violence of the 
weather we had had. We started mov- 
ing out about a quarter past six. Har- 
vey was trying hard to keep any weight 
from going on the’ wagon, but we out- 
manoeuvred him and loaded him up. 
We told him to put on a haunch of 
moose hanging on the corner of the 
cabin, but he said he had one haunch 
of moose aboard and that was plenty. 
He was told he would have to go hun- 
gry, for that haunch was going to New 





The first snow-fall. 


York. This induced him to put on the 
other haunch. While he was at the 
stable we put in another sack contain- 
ing some loins, a part of another 
haunch of moose and part of a bear 
cub. 


Y recollections of the horrors of 

that trip out loomed up before me 
so strong and clear, the horse did not 
allay my fears of the trip in by any 
means. 

We put “Dad” Proudfoot on his 
horse, I got on mine ,and we, with 
Henry Munn, George Allen, Kennah 
McDonald and William Scott moved 








out about half past six. The snow in 
the road was as much as two feet deep 
in places. We overtook Harvey about 
half a mile down the road. His horses 
were laboring, just getting over the 
worst. Harvey was in the studs say- 
ing he could not take the load and was 
going to throw it off. We told him not 
to throw off anything; to take his time 
and come on through. At the mailbox 
we found some of our party resting 
and picked up signs that the Lake 
Brook party had gone ahead. I gave 
my horse over to Bill, and Henry Munn 
and I started ahead afoot with advice 
that we would “boil” at Joe 
Lake. 

When I ordered the horse, 
Bill had no need for such a 
thing and wouldn’t think of rid- 
ing. But poor old Bill’s bad leg 
had gone stiff on him and he 
was glad to take my horse at 
this point. Except one short 
turn of a couple of miles, I 
walked all the way in from 
there. 

We suggested to Bill to try 
washing his leg, but I don’t 
know that he did it. 

A little before we got to Joe 
Lake we found Bert Carson, 
Everett Moire, Jim Mumford, 
Chesbrough, George Munn and 
Clifford Munn stopped for a 
rest. In a few minutes Bill 
Proudfoot and “Dad” rode into 
the party followed by the rest 
of their gang. We then moved 
on to a place near Joe Lake 
where we stopped for lunch. 
Here we had a grand pow-wow. 
Everybody told his own heroic 
story of how he went after his 
buck or moose; they being alone 
were not embarrassed by any 
fool who would tell the truth 
and the stories were generally 
good. After lunch we trudged 
on through the snow, slush and 
mud, coming into Salmon Brook 
Camp a little before dark. 
There we had a good feed and 
went to bed, but the poor horses 
had almost nothing to eat. 

Thursday, October 15th, when 
we turned out in the morning 
it was cold and raw, and rain- 
ing torrents. We decided to 
send Clarence Wade ahead to 
get in touch with Whalen to 
arrange for the automobiles to meet us 
at the river. Ike Vance went on with 
him. They are well matched. They 
didn’t think any more of jumping over 
rocks and mud-holes than any of the 
other wild animals in the woods did. 
Henry Munn and I followed right out 
behind them, but they went so fast 
their tracks were stale when Henry and 
I came on. It was not only raining 
hard, but it was bitter cold. I thought 
my hands would freeze. I had to open 
my wind-cuffs and pull my hands in. 

There was no use in trying to avoid 
the water. The roads were full of it. 
The rain came down so fast, that while 
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my body was dry under my short 
weatherproof coat, the water from my 
breeches ran down into my boots at 
such a rate, I stopped a couple of times 
and poured the water out of them. 


E made the old logging camp 

where I had had my nap on the 
way out, four miles from Davidson 
Camp at about eight o’clock. Henry 
Munn and I went in there for a smoke 
and let nearly everybody pass us. It 
was quite different from the lovely 
sunny spot I left there weeks before. 
It was so wet and cold with so much 
water coming through the roof we had 
difficulty making dry cigarettes. 

George Allen stopped in with us 
when we had been there a few minutes. 
We were a dreadful looking trio. 
George and Henry had had some little 
controversy early in the morning, and 
George suggested it would be a good 
time and place to settle the matter. 

Henry with his ever-ready wit looked 
him over and said he’d rather leave the 
matter unsettled than to put a hand on 
such a thing as he looked then. 

About a mile from the Pug-hole 
Camp we found some wonderful beech- 
nuts, and as the wagons were behind, 
we took time to pick up a pocketful 
which we ate as we went along. 

Old “Dad” rode his old flea-bitten 
gray mare with great pomp. He quite 
forgot he was on the horse, because he 
was too sick to walk. 

In these trails the footing is so dan- 
gerous for a horse it is customary for 
an attendant to walk along with a 
mounted traveler to aid in case of an 
emergency. Harvey Scott’s boy, Will, 
trudged along with “Dad” for that pur- 
pose. “Dad” had no such impression 
in his mind, however; he had the full 
feeling of Don Quixote on Rosinante 
and in his mind carried Will Scott as 
his Sancho Panca. It is hard to under- 
stand how he suppressed his disap- 
pointment that his squire was not on 
a donkey. 


He was suffering a good deal of pain 
and exhaustion, but he was so deter- 
mined to go through with it he almost 
thought he was having a good time. He 
had a large bottle of warm beef soup 
wrapped up in his blanket. When he 
would stop and pour out a drink of 
this he had all the air of a real sport 
taking a real drink. 

The rain let up about ten o’clock. 
When we came to the brook just north 
of Pug-hole Camp, we found Clifford 
Munn and Will Scott with my old gray 
horse, and Jim Mumford’s brown mare 
unable to go further. For the want of 
feed they were out. Mumford and 
Proudfoot had left them there to be 
brought up as best they could. Will 
Scott insisted that the gray had died a 
little before we reached there, but he 
was up on his feet and set when we 
arrived. When the wagons came into 
Pug-hole, the boys were walking behind 
their horses prodding them to keep 
them going. At the Pug-hole the 
horses found some grass and we let 
them forage an hour and one-half. 
Just before we started out, another 
Munn drove in with his wagon going 
in to bring out the Thompson party. 
He gave us some feed for our horses. 
Meanwhile we had sent Kennah Mc- 
Donald ahead to find somebody to bring 
out some forage for the horses lest 
they break down hopelessly. At Pug- 
hole we “boiled” and dried out. 

About 11:30 the sun came out. A 
little beyond the branch three miles 
north of the Miramichi, we overtook 
Harvey Scott and his wagon where he 
had met Harry Bruce bringing out a 
bag of oats and half a bale of hay. 
The horses were having some solid feed 
at last, the first in two days. 

When at the Miramichi River we 
found the first piece of level dry path 
we had seen in three weeks, we almost 
shied. 

We walked along the level road until 
we came to what was a brook when we 
went out, but this brook was no longer 


Early evening on a Canadian lake. 


little. It was a surging river overflow- 
ing the road. Easier than following 
Henry over logs I climbed on the wagon 
there to get across the brook and rode 
a quarter of a mile down to the river 
bank. To my surprise, the same bene- 
factor, Clair McKay, joined us with 
“Dad” Proudfoot in his canoe. 

It is remarkable where people come 
from in the wilderness. In our party 
there were six guides, six sportsmen, 
two hostlers, two teamsters, two cooks 
and one packer, a total of nineteen. 
Two men joined us, making twenty-one. 
Friends of the guides and others joined 
us and there must have been about 
forty people when whe landed on to the 
other side of the Miramichi River. 

There had been some bad reports. 
We were known to be well overdue and 
the people were anxious about us. 

Henry Munn and I had about four 
ounces left in our little bottle. We 
went around to the brook under the 
bridge and took our parting drink. 


T Boiestown we got welcome mail 
and telegrams the first in more 
than a fortnight. Instead of going to 
Fredericton, we decided to spend the 
night at Boiestown and go down in the 
morning. We worked out a welcome 
bottle of good Scotch, had a good din- 
ner and spent the night in comfortable 
beds at Whalen’s Inn, the first time we 
had slept on anything but poles and 
boughs since we left the hotel on the 
morning of Tuesday, the 22nd of Sep- 
tember. We weighed that evening. My 
waist was down, but I was still over 
two hundred. I was feeling better and 
my strength had built up as I didn’t 
suppose it could. 
The only sad thing was that “Dad” 
didn’t leave the shack or pull a trigger. 
He had some bad nights. Bill, George 
Allen and I nursed him and attended 
him night after night. 
Kennah McDonald proved himself a 
fully qualified diet cook and fed and 
(Continued on page 47) 





To make friends with a ten-inch trout, I toss him grasshoppers. 


fluttering songsters of the air— 
gleaming trout in sunlit pools— 
my friends! 

Yet Man—let’s have it straight—the 
Fearful Tiger is of all the universe! 
His step sounds dread throughout the 
forest. Cunningest, most powerful, 
cruelest—Man. The other creatures, 
wisely, avoid his coming. 

And so I prize whole-heartedly the 
times when bars of fear have been let 
down, when I have stroked the marsh 
wren’s beak or ferried the black squir- 
rel across a lake. 

This valiant squirrel I saw first at 
dawn midway of a mile of water which 
stretched in ebony-sided ripples from 
shore to shore. His fluffy tail, his own 
length, floated dry; the rest of him, ex- 
cept his popping eyes and puffing little 
nose, rode out of sight . . . I missed a 
bass to watch him go. 

His course lay clean and true, his 
speed was steady. He deviated not at 
all when it must have seemed to him 
our boat would be upon him with an- 
other pull of the oars, he turned his 
head no whit as I shouted to earn his 
gaze. 

On he swam toward his chosen objec- 
tive like a single soldier marching to 
the enemy’s guns. Defying turtles and 
great fish, he had made his start; he 
would see the journey through. I 
watched him glide into the gloom of the 
shoreline shadows, presumably safe. 

That evening at twilight, as I rowed 
upon the lake again, again in hope of 
bass, the black squirrel (or his dupli- 
cate) returned. 


[ ITTLE, scurrying brown bodies— 


This time I pushed up close, cutting 
broadside between him and his destina- 
tion. I slipped a paddle into the water 
to serve him as a rest, but before I 
could get it in place he had butted into 
the boat and had scrambled futilely to 
raise himself up the slippery side. 
Then he churned around the end and 
continued shoreward. 

Once more I cut him off. This time 
I had my paddle ready. He clawed into 
the varnished wood and spurted up the 
handle like a. Jjong-sea voyager who 
barely had made his connection. He 
came aboard breathless and dripping. 

I made no effort to touch him. He 
raced. along the floor, mounted the front 
deck and dove off the extreme point. 
When he came up, the hair of his tail 
clung close. 

A third time and a fourth I brought 
him into the boat. 

The fourth time he seemed less. hur- 
ried to leave. Skipping along the gun- 
wale, he stopped for a full minute with- 
in an inch of my hand. Then he 
jumped to my knee. I felt him shiver, 
heard him breathe. He rested another 
minute before scampering forward. 

His last dive carried him close to 
land. A dozen or twenty strokes and 
he stood upon the rocky shore. I ex- 
pected him to be off in an instant. But 
no. He paused upon a flat boulder. 

What power could there have been, 
I wondered, to drive him from the 
haven of the land to the dangers of the 
water? A hovering hawk suggested 
one of the risks he had run. Possibly 
he had gone across, I thought, to find 
a mate; for surely upon either shore 


was food enough and more than enough 
to ease his hunger. 

The squirrel, for his part, seemed to 
ask what manner of man was this that 
had helped him over. Or perhaps he 
had no other means of expressing 
thanks. 

But I like to believe that he paused 
to regard me because of a feeling that 
after all of the differences between man 
and beast had been reviewed, God’s 
creatures still were one. Doubtless a 
squirrel is not a philosopher—even a 
modest philosopher—and doubtless I do 
badly to put my thoughts into his mind; 
but surely some idea, however vague, 
passed across his consciousness—and if 
I cannot translate it the fault is mine, 
not his. 

He seemed to say to me that he would 
wish to understand the human heart, 
as I unquestionably wished to under- 
stand the heart of a squirrel. And 
finally, when he disappeared in the for- 
est, I thought he went away with 
regret that the gulf between us never 
could be bridged. 

At that moment I should not have 
been astonished if the black squirrel 
had assumed the form of a man and 
had said to me: ; 


“T AM a king’s son, condemned by the 

Wicked Dwarf (who stole all my 
treasures) to wander about in this for- 
est, in the form of a squirrel, till your 
coming released me!” 

A gift of great wealth, eternal life 
or limitless power I then should have 
accepted as a matter of course. 

Some who read this sketch will raise 
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their noses in disdain at a writer who 
devotes energy to the antics of a black 
squirrel. But those who sniff will not 
be many, for every person who truly 
loves the woods and woodslife is filled 
with pleasant memories of just such 
incidents. Even hunters of big game I 
have heard relate such stories with 
more enjoyment than has. come with 
their tales of the chase and the death 
of big prey. 


O NE of the surest proofs of the out- 
doorsman’s enduring interest in 
even the most trivial living thing was 
brought home to me three years ago 
with clear-cut certainty. Talking with 
a gentleman who hunts and fishes fer- 
vently, I had carried the conversation 
around to a discussion of the Monte- 
zuma Marsh: of western New York. 
This gentleman spoke of the myriad 
forms of marsh life—the birds and the 
flowers and the animals—and then he 
mentioned especially a marsh resident 
who made his living by trapping musk- 
rats and selling their hides. Thou- 
sands of muskrats there were: and a 
very good source of income the business 


‘was. 


“A muskrat-trapper,” I suggested, 
“must be woefully hardened! He grows 
indifferent, I suppose, to all the beau- 
ties which you and I place far ahead 
of fur!” 

My friend nodded. 

“You would think so,” he said, “but 
in fact this muskrat-hunter cares more 
for Nature than anyone else I ever 
knew. A good many times I have seen 
him leave his home in the evening to 


Here and there in the sand-bank, the swaliows had dug new homes. 
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sit alone for an hour in the swamp at 
sunset, listening to the twilight calls 
of the birds and watching the timid 
animals hurrying homeward. His face 
would be alight with excitement of 
some sort, as if he had been accepted 
to brotherhood outside the human fam- 
ily.” 

Since hearing of this confession of 
the muskrat-hunter, I have dared more 
and more to tell such incidents—com- 
paratively few—as I can vouch for in 
my own experience. And when I have 
told my stories well, I have had close 
listeners. 

One tale in particular I recall just 
now—a story which spread among my 
friends so rapidly that if I had been 
robbed or kidnapped I could have 
gained no greater notice. The atten- 
tion was not for me, but for the 
healthy, full-grown cock pheasant 
which I had caught alive in my hands 
in a city yard. 

It was after a club luncheon that I 
saw him. I had left the building by a 
rear door to return to my office through 
a back street, when as I walked in the 
alley I heard some object strike heavily 
against the lower part of a high wire 
fence. Clash!—once, twice, thrice!— 
and a pheasant raced to the end of the 
fence and darted through an open gate! 

The yard which he had entered stood 
free of trees or shrubbery, except for 
a row of tomato plants against an ex- 


tension of tht fence. The frightened | 


bird, I decided, must have hidden there. 

Cautiously I advanced down the line, 
expecting at any moment to see him fly. 
But he had chosen to trust to his col- 






ors; and at last, when I found him 
crouched close to the ground, no stone 
could have been more perfectly still. 
The sun glittered on the red of his 
plumage—but easily (if I had not been 
on the lookout for a pheasant) I might 
have taken him for a ripe tomato. 


VEN yet I could not believe that I 

was to hold the bird in my hands. 
Still I was determined to capture him 
in that manner if possible. Bending 
over slowly, I extended first my left 
hand as a= barrier to his forward 
escape, while quickly I settled my right 
hand upon his full, warm, feathered 
back. He shivered as I seized him, but 
made no move to get away. 

Now I placed both‘hands over his 
back and circled my fingers under his 
breast. So I raised him from the 
tomato plants to the light. His right 
claws gripped my forefinger and for a 
moment it seemed that he might wrench 
himself free. But I twisted his clutch 
loose and held him powerless. 

Walking rapidly back to the club, I 
called for the door to be opened and 
demanded a box for my captive. Ina 
large pasteboard carton I caged him; 
and arrived at the office in a flush of 
victory. 

An hour later I set out again to 
release my pheasant in surroundings 
better suited than city streets to his 
earthly existence. I wanted only to 
take his picture and to let him go. 

Five miles from town, where the 
“cover” seemed good, I set the paste- 
board cage upon the ground and laid 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Horsford Handful retrieving a pheasant 
which fell in the lake. 





Capt. Paul Curtis downing a pheasant at Fisher’s Island. 
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trials are steadily growing in importance. 





~ TheSPANIEL TRIALS 


The Annual Events of Two Organizations 


By Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


under the auspices of the American Kennel Club. A number of successful 


To Springer Spaniel fanciers have run two splendid trials this season 
events have also been run in other sections of the country. These spaniel 


Each year brings out a larger and 
more enthusiastic attendance and very marked improve- 
ment in the class and character of contestants, a better 
knowledge and more skill in the art of breaking and 
handling, and a clearer definition and understanding of 
the technique of judging and the general management of 
field trial competition. In fact, all of the spaniel trials 
have been splendidly conducted. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this growing interest 
is that the Springer Spaniel has arrived at a definite 
place on the sporting landscape, and there is no doubt 
about this merry little workman having enthroned itself 
in the affections of a discerning group of accomplished 
sportsmen. 

The Eastern Circuit of Spaniel Trials opened this year 
with the event of the English Spaniel Club. This is the 
second trial that they have run, and it was conducted 
under a license issued by the American Kennel Club 
through the very kind cooperation of the English Springer 
Spaniel Field Trial Association, the parent body of the 
A. K. C. The Spaniel Club’s Trials were run at Brewster, 
N. Y., on October 13th, 14th and 15th. The Association’s 
Trials were run the week following at Fisher’s Island. 

The headquarters for the English Springer Spaniel 
Club’s Trials were at the South East House, Brewster, 
N. Y. There the drawing was held the night of October 
12th, and the time-honored custom of selling pools on the 
various entries brought forth spirited bidding. The trials 
were run over the splendid sporting estate of the club’s 
president, Erastus T. Tefft. The ground over which these 
stakes were run is ideal for field trial purposes. They 
are heavily stocked with pheasant, quail, Hungarian 
partridge, rabbits and several species of hares, so there 
was no lack of game on which to test the powers of the 
dogs. The diversity of cover and general character of the 
country is particularly well adapted to bring out the wide 
sphere of usefulness of the spaniel family. They are a 
succession of rolling hills, weed grown swales, grain fields 
and wood lots, with thickets and tangles of briers and 
brambles along the stone walls and in the fence corners. 

Everything moved along splendidly, and there was a 
fine sporting atmosphere about the event, a fortunate 
combination of good dogs, keen handlers, an appreciative 
audience and a genial host, for the hospitality of Presi- 
dent Tefft was extended on a generous scale, the trials 
closing with a barbacue luncheon which was attended by 
over two hundred guests. 

The stakes were judged by Edward P. Chase, whose 
name has been identified with some of the best bird dogs 
in the country; Robert P. Becker, the well known Western 
sporting writer; and Harry P. Shedd. These men are all 
well qualified for their work and displayed a keen appre- 
ciation of the sporting conditions of this country and 
what sportsmen should expect the spaniel to do. The 
official guns, Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Arthur W. Sutton and 
David Wagstaff, contributed in no small way to the suc- 
cess of the trials, as there were few birds missed and 
fewer wounded. 


HE trials opened under a sparkling sun with the right 
amount of moisture in the air to make scenting con- 
ditions perfect. The open puppy event was first. Un- 
fortunately there were only two dogs entered—Trent 
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Photos by Tausky 


Valley Indian and Trent Valley Inaction. They are litter brothers and their. 1 og 


placing was in the order of their names. 


The Owner trained and handled stake brought out seven contestants. 
a very thorough test in heavy ground fields they were placed as follows: 


First: Horsford Divide "Em, a beautifully trained 
cocker which was by far the outstanding dog in the stake. 

Second: Utsgaragee Hetman. The latter dog showed 
excellent pace, but lacked control. 

Third: Vics Spotlight was inclined to follow a line and 
did not quar‘er the ground properly. 

In the American bred stake there were eleven entries, 
and it proved a walk away for the team of Wisconsin 
Springers owned by Jas. W. Menhall and handled by 
Walters of Nebraska, a well known Western breaker 
making his first appearance on Eastern grounds. Jane 
of Avandale won first, Tiebeau of Avandale second, Trent 
Valley Hidden, owned by F. M. Finkbine, of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, third, and Grace of Avandale fourth. These West- 
ern spaniels proved to be finished performers and gave a 
highly creditable exhibition. They were all there in their 
ground work, being both birdy and methodical, under good 
control and their excellent field manners left little to be 
desired. The work of these dogs was followed by the 
large gallery with great interest and brought forth many 
highly complimentary comments. 


FTER luncheon came the members’ novice stake. 

There were eleven entries, the winner being Horse- 
ford Honey Dew first, Horseford Reveller second, and 
Horseford Helsman third, and Limelight fourth. The 
course led through a heavy stand of corn, then into some 
of the roughest tangles on the estate and many alder 
swales. In the swales the winner showed her worth by 
pointing a rabbit on its seat and making a perfect re- 
trieve, later being called to find a woodcock on which her 
brace mate had failed. The second dog showed great style 
and pace, and if he had been a little steadier, it would 
have been much closer. Helmsman, placed third, was 
working every minute, but his retrieving, not quite up to 
the mark, prevented him going higher. The same criti- 
cism can be made of the fourth dog, Limelight. This 
event concluded the first day. 

Friday morning broke beautifully clear and cool, ideal 
conditions for the All Age Cocker stake, in which there 
were eight contestants. The winner, wonderful little 
Roweliffe War Dance, owned and handled by Mrs. A. R. 
Moffit, who has done so much to bring this merry little 
worker before the public. He is well named, flashing here 
and there like a will 0’ the Wisp, but always under perfect 
control, there seeming to be an invisible bond of under- 
standing between owner and dog. Second place went to 
Winnebago Prince who, although not under good control, 
showed fine hunting qualities. Third place was awarded 
to Horseford Divide ’Em, who again demonstrated his 
beautiful control and pluck in facing the worst possible 
briers. For the first time, cockers ‘were tried on water 
retrieving and it was a wonderful sight when War Dance, 
tried on a wild Mallard duck, almost as large as himself, 
plunged in without hesitating and retrieved perfectly. 

The important Members’ All Age stake for springers 
came next, with twelve starters. Here, the winner, Fire- 
squal, a dog which had not appeared before, proved to 
be one of the best. Under marvelous control at all tifnes, 
a perfect retriever and exceptionally fast, he should do 
that enthusiastic fancier, Herbert S. Routley, a lot of 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Affiliated with the American Kennel Club 





After Horsford Hidden does some clever work 
at the Brewster Trials. 





Luncheon at Star Ridge Farm, the estate of Erastus T. Tefft. 
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The Brewster grounds were heavily stocked. 
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the 17th of December 1924, with the 

thermometer hovering around zero 
in the foothills of the Cascade Moun- 
tains of Okanogan County, Washing- 
ton, when a man-eating cougar killed 
and devoured a thirteen-year-old boy. 
Reports from all over the northwest 
show that attacks on mankind, while 
not frequent, have happened at various 
times, but this was the first fatal 
tragedy to have occurred through the 
attack of the so-called cowardly beast. 

Little Jimmy Fehlhaber had been 
sent by R. B, Nash, with whom he was 


making his home, to a neighbor’s ranch 
to procure a team of mules. The Kelly 
ranch, located one mile south of the 
Nash home, has a public road passing 
the place, and also a trail through a 
dark, gloomy and dangerous canyon, 
cutting off a quarter of a mile. Jimmy 
had been warned not to take this cut- 
off owing to the perpendicular walls on 
the west side which, when wet or 
covered with snow, would loosen the 
earth allowing great boulders to come 
crashing down without warning. Yet, 
this cut-off Jimmy chose to take as he 
started, whistling in his little happy- 
go-lucky way, and as he passed along 
the great shadow walls or through the 
thickets, now and then stopping under 
the stunted jack pines, nothing else 
could be heard, not even the chatter of 
a pine squirrel. 

With cap pulled well down and little 
gloved hands inside his mackinaw he 
continued to push on and on through 
the depending shadows of the canyon. 
Suddenly the lad stopped. Ahead some 
two hundred feet on a ledge stood a 
cougar or mountain lion. He had been 
enjoying a little warmth on the south 
side of a large boulder. Jimmy, being 
used to the habits of cougars, at first 
(the little tracks in the snow indi- 
cated) was not much afraid. He had 
swung but a little to the right and 
then continued on his course. The 
snow shows that the cougar at the same 
time left his place of rest. Jimmy, on 
coming out at the mouth or bottom of 
the canyon met the cougar in a thicket 
of jack pines face to face. 
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|‘ was a cold, dull and dreary day, 


By M. E. 
HATCHER 


Satisfied,” says 


The big cat, no doubt, intended head- 
ing the lad off or, more probably, mak- 
ing for safety. Be that as it may, here 
the lad became frightened and alarmed 
at its second appearance and did ex- 
actly the wrong thing. He turned his 
back to the lion and started to run. 
His tracks measured three to four feet 
apart in the snow. The animal imme- 
diately started after him, bounding 
along on the left side and a little be- 
hind. They raced along for fifty yards 
when the cougar sprang fifty feet land- 
ing on the boy’s back with cruel claws, 
ripping and tearing through his macki- 
naw and into the tender flesh from 
shoulder to waist. The boy fell, but 
somehow regained his feet and again 
ran on. His little brown jersey gloves 
found pressed close together show they 
had been removed, without a doubt, in 
order that he could get out his pocket 
knife ‘which was found unopened a few 
feet farther on. The big male cat 
springing the second time crumpled its 
victim to the ground with a blow from 
its paw: a quick bite at the base of the 
skull and the unequal fight was ended. 

A spray of bright blood on the right, 
a larger one on the left in the pure 
white snow gave ample proof of what 
occurred, yet no pen can describe the 
thoughts and anguish, or the heart- 
rending screams for help in that lonely 
canyon by little Jimmy as that great 
brute with blood-shot eyes, deep-sound- 
ing growls, ripping claws, cruel fangs, 
and foaming mouth bore him to the 
ground. Here the brute dragged the 
boy back into the shelter of the small 
pines. At this place he tore off almost 
the entire scalp and devoured it. From 
here he carried the body ‘over to the 
mountain side into a much darker and 
secluded thicket. where the prized por- 
tions were eaten at his leisure. 


S evening drew near, Mr. Nash be- 

came worried. On his visit to the 
Kelly ranch he discovered that the lad 
had not reached there. A search began 
that lasted several hours. Taking the 
back track in the winding canyon trail, 
by lantern light they came upon the 
body, or what was left of little Jimmy, 


Man- Killing 
COUGAR 


“Our. Experts at the Smithsonian Institute Are 











Dr. Nelson, “That the 


Capture of the only Man-€ating Cougar 
on Record Has Been Accomplished.” 


one hundred and fifty feet off the trail. 
Word was wired at once to Okanoga, 
the county seat a few miles away. 


ERNARD MACCAULEY, one of 

the most noted young Chief Deputy 
Sheriffs in the northwest, who fears 
neither man nor beast and who is noted 
as a demon for speed, stepped in his 
big six-cylinder car and started on a 
wild ride of 100 miles north in the face 
of an oncoming blizzard with the ther- 
mometer dropping to twenty below. On 
and on, beyond the Okanogan Falls, re- 
turning with Dave Suttleworth, a noted 
Canadian cougar hunter and his fa- 
mous blood hound, The round trip of 
200 miles over frozen ground and snow- 
drifted roads was made from after 
dark to daylight. Here Suttleworth 
was joined by Charles Haley and Boyd 
Hildebrandt, noted veteran hunters, 
and the big hunt was on. The bitter 
cold weather continued, causing the 
hunters much suffering night and day. 
The snow became so crusted that the 
lion left no tracks for the noble hound 
to work on. The search went on north, 
east and west, yet hopes ran high that 
the capture in time would be made by 
Suttleworth who had a record for the 
past five years of eighty-five cougars; 
but crusted snow leaving no scent and 
bitter cold winds at 15° below zero, on 
two occasions, froze the nose of the 
noble, willing, ever-working hound and 
it was called off twice to thaw out. The 
State of Washington sent in veteran 
hunters with well-trained dogs, but also 
failed. Four weeks later, after the 
weather became milder, a rancher in 
the Methow Valley, with his own 
hounds, trailed down and killed.an old 
half-starved female cougar. Word 
went out that this probably was the 
killer, but on examination the stomach 
was found practically empty. The fact 
that she had been killed thirty miles 
from the scene of the tragedy and her 
tracks coming in from an opposite di- 
rection caused the Biological Survey 
men to disagree. A few days later a 
cougar was captured within eight miles 
of the scene, caught in a coyote trap 

(Continued on page 52) 
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CHAPTER III 


Part 4. 


ROM the larval 
stage an insect 
passes into the 

intermediate one of the 
pupa, and some then 
become sub-imagines 
before finally evolving 
into the imago, or per- 
fect insect. Some 
larve in the interme- 
diate state spin cocoons 
in which they envelop 
themselves; a naked 
pupa is a chrysalis. 
The pupe of many in- 
sects are nearly motion- 
less and partake of no 
food; the pupe of 
others, as of the drag- 
on-fly, are active and 
voracious. (They look 
something like a crick- 
et, but are of a green- 
ish-brown color rather 
than black, and are in- 
sectivorous. They have 
six mottled legs, The 
body comes to an oval 
point at the tail and is 
of triangular section— 
regular “torpedo-boat” 
stern—with a ridge up 
the middle of the back, 
and presents a ribbed 
appearance due to the 
overlapping plates of 
its coat of armor. The 
head is that of a mini- 
ature bullfrog. You 
may findthemin 
marshy, muddy places 
along shore, among the 
débris of decaying veg- 
etation. They are an excellent perch 
batt, fished near the bottom. Perch run 
in schools, are always avid for worms 
and in some places may average nearly 
a foot in length.) Again, this inter- 
mediate state in certain species differs 
only from the larva in the possession 
of wings, or from the imago in that the 
wings are yet rudimentary and unfit 
for perfect flight. Insects that closely 
resemble their parents immediately on 
hatching out from the eggs are said to 
present an incomplete metamorphosis 
and their young at all stages are called 
nymphs (nymphex). Certain of these 
larval forms of aquatic insects or their 
natural (shed skins) or artificial cases 
often are seen attached to the bushes 
or stones along the stream. 
The chief part of an aquatic insect’s 
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Ready for the net. 


life is spent in the underwater stage, 
the brief existence in the perfect state 
serving mainly for propagation. Many 
insects pass out of existence before 
their eggs are hatched, while the lives 


‘of some of the ephemera in the creeper 


form vary from one even to three 
years. The sexes are distinct in all and 
marked differences may be exhibited in 
males and females of the same species, 
in size, color and form. All are very 
fond of heat and display their greatest 
activity only in warm weather. They 
readily are observed during their 
flights, or rises, over and on the water, 
especially toward evening, sometimes 
in rapid, zigzag motion but a few 
inches above the water or, again, rising 
into the air to a height of thirty feet 
or more. The metamorphoses, or 
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Trout and Bass Habits, Lures and Use, and 


transformations, of in- 
sects are wonder- and 
admiration - inspiring 
phenomena. “A worm 
inhabiting a muddy 
pool becomes a winged 
creature that sports in 
the air. A crawling 
caterpillar that raven- 
ously devours some 
kind of herbage with 
its horny jaws, eating 
vastly more in propor- 
tion to its size than an 
ox, is converted into a 
splendid butterfly, flit- 
ting from flower to 
flower and feeding only 
on nectareous juices.” 

All the Ephemeride 
(of ephemeral exis- 
tence, extremely short- 
lived), which include 
such water-flies—those 
having aquatic larva, 
which are of most 
interest to the angler— 
as the May-flies, March 
browns and the duns, 
sail downstream with 
folded and upright 
wings. Most of the 
various land flies that 
are blown onto the 
water from nearby or 
overhanging trees and 
bushes, have flat wings. 
Principally being 
blown to the fish, they 
naturally are feeding 
on them chiefly on cold, 
blustery days. In this 
class are included the 
black and red ants, cowdung, haw- 
thorne, oak, bluebottle, katydid, bee 
and the white and dusty millers. 

Maggots, or gentles, are the larvas 
of an extensive order of two-winged in- 
sects (Diptera), to which belongs the 
common house-fly. The horse-fly, gad- 
fly and the bluebottle-fly are among the 
largest of the varieties; they are flat 
winged and their. larvas are easily bred 
by the angler and may be cleaned and 
carried in a box of cornmeal, sawdust 
or bran. They should be hooked by the 
neck, or blunter end, and two or three 
may be used at once. 

To grow these maggots put a quarter 
of a pound of raw liver or fish in a 
cigar-box filled with sawdust or corn- 
meal, expose to the sun and the flies 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The GEESE 


By 


Frank STICK 


of VIRGINIA DARE'’S Country 


AP’N DAN, 
3 who has 
sailed the 
Seven Seas and a 
hundred lesser 
Seas and Sounds 
and Bays, gave it 
as his opinion that 
this was no sort of 
a day for gunning, 
and my own expe- 
rience of northern 
and western 
marshes and 
waters upheld his 
judgment. He 
added, however, 
and not in a spirit 
of optimism, but 
just as a_ state- 
ment of fact, “we 
will get some 
shooting.” 

This was the 
first day of the 
season for . wild- 
fowling, and, 
though weather conditions appeared 
far more suitable for a try with the 
salt water tackle than with the choke 
bore, even the thought of “some shoot- 
ing” brought an expectant tingle. It 
was a typically bluebirdy day, and 
typical of North Carolina ten months 
of the year. The sun shone warm, and 
the brilliant blue of the southern. sky 
was reflected in the clear water which 
rippled gently under a mild easterly 
breeze. As I shed my coat, and allowed 
the balmy air to rumple my hair, I 
reflected that it was probably on such 
a day as this that Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
little fleet had sailed up this very chan- 
nel those centuries gone by, with the 
heroic progenitors of Virginia Dare, 
whose birthplace we had just left. 

There were ducks in sight at all 
times, as we chugged along, though 
they rested mostly in big rafts, and 
there was little movement. Now and 
then a streamer of geese swung low 
over the channel, or rose lazily to wing 
their way to broader and safer waters. 
Plenty of game, certainly, but not yet 
had I seen anything to indicate those 
vast swarms and clouds of game I had 
been led to expect. 

As we nosed into the dock at the 
Bodie Island Club, George met us, and 
helped carry our light equipment up to 
the house. “Many birds in the ponds?” 
I asked him. 

“Only a few sprigs and black ducks. 
The weather’s been too warm to fetch 
many down, but there’s enough geese 
to give you some shooting. Go up in 
the tower and take a look,” he added. 
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On such a day Sir Walter Raleigh sailed up this very channel. 


The club house is a big square struc- 
ture, a bit down at the heel, but com- 
fortable enough to one who does not 
expect a Biltmore in the wilderness. 
There isa great living room, before 
the open fireplace of which some famous 
huntsmen of the past, including Grover 
Cleveland, have sat and warmed their 
heels, while perhaps they warmed the 
inner man with a good toddy concocted 
of “cohn licker,” from across the Sound. 
The sleeping rooms are on the second 
floor, and crowning the building, like a 
dutchman’s derby, the tower, or lookout 
room, with its mounted telescope for 
scanning the ponds and open water. 

These ponds, in which we planned to 
do our shooting, begin less than half a 
mile back of the club, and extend for 
a mile and a quarter, north and south. 
From the open window of the tower, 
patches of open water were discernible, 
but no birds were in the air, and I 
glued my eye to the lens, hoping to 
pick out a few feeding fowl, which 
would give us a bit of sport toward 
evening. Then an exclamation of sur- 
prise escaped me. In the restricted 
circle which the lens afforded, I saw an 
almost solid mass of geese. Some rest- 
ing, others moving slowly about in their 
feeding. The scope was set at the 
upper end of the ponds, and as I moved 
it slowly to the south, a scene unfolded 
to thrill any man with a drop of red 
blood in his veins. What to the naked 
eye appeared as masses of matted 
marsh grass, I perceived to be flocks 
and rafts of waterfowl. Geese for the 
most part, but mixed in with them:a 


liberal sprinkling 
of marsh ducks, 
pintails, widgeon, 
teal and black 
ducks. In the 
entire stretch of 
ponds, there did 
not appear to be a 
spot twenty yards 
in width that did 
not hold its gener- 
ous quota of birds. 
I grinned to my- 
self when I recall- 
ed George’s state- 
ment that there 
were a few ducks. 
And yet, in the 
light of later ex- 
perience, I know 
now that his re- 
mark was made in 
all seriousness. 

You may be sure 
I did not tarry 
long at the tele- 
scope, fascinating 
though the scene was, nor did the coffee 
and buckwheats, and sausage and other 
trimmings, hold me long at the table. 
It was well after nine when we arrived 
at the club, and scarcely an hour 
elapsed before George had the decoys 
penned and in the ox cart, and we 
started for the blind. Some time I 
think I shall write a book about George 
Mann, the custodian of the club, and 
before I have finished it I shall prob- 
ably have used every adjective Mr. 
Webster has given us to denote ability 
and good nature. 

Jacksnipe darted up from our feet 
and went hurtling over the marsh as 
we followed the narrow canal which 
drains the ponds. Yellowlegs and 
plover were in evidence also, and fat 
railbirds, but we wasted no ammunition 
on any of them. Long before we came 
within gunshot of the ponds, geese and 
ducks began to rise; some circling back 
and forth, as though loath to leave, 
others winging their way in clouds and 
streamers direct to the broad waters of 
Pamlico Sound. 


HERE were thousands of birds in 
sight, but, as Cap’n Dan had re- 
marked, “this was no sort of a day for 
hunting,” and with the hundreds of 
square miles of good feeding and rest- 
ing waters, which adjoined the club 
grounds, there was, to my way of 
thinking, no certain assurance that the 
birds would return to the ponds before 
late evening. 
I had two guns with me that day. 
One a Winchester which had seen ace 
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tive service for several seasons, and 
exactly the same model I used as a boy 
in the west, when I lay in wait for fat 
mallards and teal, along sloughs and 
marshes, and pursued Molly Cottontail 
through white corn fields. This gun has 
always been my chief reliance, when 
the pot calls for meat, not because six 
shots respond to the sliding lever, for, 
more frequently than not, a plug limits 
the shells to two, but mainly because it 
comes to shoulder with no conscious 
thought of mine, and has a habit of 
aligning itself on a moving target. The 
other weapon, a light twenty gauge 
double barrel, I liked to have with me 
when I tramped the marsh, for it was 
light on the arm and shoulder, and I 
expected, before the day was over, to 
have a try at those tantalizing jacks. 

We chose the centre blind that day; 
a roomy box buried deep in a small 
island, close to the western shore of 
the middle pond. After noting the 
direction of the slight breeze, I deposit- 
ed guns and shells in the leeward cor- 
ner, excusing my action by the thought 
that Cap’n Dan, being a native of these 
parts, would have frequent opportunity 
for sport. We staked out our fifteen 
honkers to the best advantage, placing 
our half-dozen live ducks to one side, 
and a bit to the rear, where they would 
not intrude too much upon the senses 
of incoming geese, and yet would be in 
position to bring their voices into play 
in enticing passing ducks. 


W HEN GeSrge had left us, driving 
the empty cart slowly across the 
marsh, Dan wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead, and reached for a 
package of cigarettes, which lay on the 
shell rest. 

“Too warm and calm a day for 
shooting,” he remarked, “but we will 
get some birds on the turn of the tide. 
Now a year ago, the eighteenth of this 
month I remember it was, I sat in this 
very box and in less than four hours 
three of us—” 

His voice trailed off into nothing, and 
he ducked his head. “Mark left,” he 
whispered. “Just 
over the marsh = poco 
and coming [., 
straight to us.” pe 





I followed the |. ., : a ; a 


direction of his 
gaze, and saw six 
sharply silhouetted 
forms, wings beat- 
ing lazily. I non- 
chalantly dropped 
a lighted cigarette 
down my bootleg, 
and felt for my 
gun, while I allow- 
ed my head and 
shoulders to sink 
slowly, so only one 
eye could peer 
through the grass 
that rimmed the 
box. 
Notwith- 
standing their 


apparent slowness of wing action, the 
birds grew rapidly in size, until their 
graceful heads and twisting, writhing 
necks could be seen. One of our honk- 
ers spotted them when they were five 
hundred yards away, and began to talk, 
and then it seemed that every individ- 
ual decoy added his or her voice to the 
clamor. The Canadas were approach- 
ing from Dan’s side, giving me the best 
view, and I whispered that I would 
call the shot. 

My boot heels were tapping on the 
bottom boards of the box, and I felt a 
certain shortness of breath, which is 
always the case on the first flock of the 
day, when the decoys are yelping like 
mad. On they came pretty well strung 
out. Then they were within thirty 
yards, and as I saw the lead bird rear 
up his neck and reach for the water, I 
picked up my gun and told Dan to do 
his stuff. , 

When we got into action two geese 
were already among our decoys. I 
picked the outside bird on my end, a 
wise fellow, who had changed his per- 
pendicular to a horizontal position, and 
was beating his wings frantically in an 
effort to go away from there. As I 
pulled the trigger and switched quickly 
to another bird, I heard my pardner’s 
gun go off alongside. I shot at heads 
and necks, and then there were six 
birds down and not a cripple in the lot. 
Dan also got a double with his first 
barrel. He frequently does. He grinned 
at me, as we waded in with the big 
birds dragging behind him, and I re- 
marked that “the tide did not change 
until the middle of the afternoon.” 

As I dropped my birds back of the 
blind, and threw some dead grass over 
them, I glimpsed a swiftly moving 
shape swing back of us. I reached 
over the side of the box for my gun, 
but Dan’s double spoke, and a big black 
duck lay kicking in the shallows. 

Dan whispered that another flock 
was coming, as I dropped into my seat. 
I had time to slide the shells out of 
the pump, and open a box of twenties, 
while I placed the cornsheller on the 





The limit on geese and a few duck. 





back of the seat, where it would not 
be a temptation. I wanted this sport to 
spread out as long as possible, and I 
figured the way the birds had started 
to move, a meat gun was out of place. 


HIS second flock numbered about 

twenty birds, and they came swing- 
ing in higher, and showed some signs 
of suspicion. Probably they had 
glimpsed me as I slid into the blind. 
At any rate, they circled several times, 
two hundred yards in the air, before 
they set their wings in the long slide to 
the water. At the last minute, how- 
ever, the lead bird got suspicious, and 
he drew the flock off in a long swing 
that we saw would bring them straight 
over the blind. I knew it was our only 
chance, and as the leader showed above 
us, perhavs forty yards high, we rose. 
I personally do not approve of the habit 


of shooting lead birds. There are sev- y 
One is that it’ 


eral reasons for this. 
means the rapid depletion of the fleck, 
because of the destruction of old birds, 
and another reason is that a young 
goose is much better in the pan. Sol 
drew bead on the head of a following 
goose, which had its head craned down- 
ward, pulled, and swung to another. 
Three of the big fellows dropped within 
ten feet of the blind, and another set 
his wings and slid into the water a 
couple of hundred yards distant. The 
latter bird was dead when he landed, I 
believe, for he never fluttered a wing. 

There is little satisfaction in wound- 
ing a game bird, particularly a goose, 
and for this reason I have made it a 
practice never to chance a long shot, 
nor to try for a bird even forty-five 
yards distant, unless I am offered a 
side or quartering shot. A straight 
away flying goose makes a dead easy 
target, but unless the bird is close 
enough to break a wing he will carry a 
deal of shot, and die a slow and miser- 
able death. The body and wings of a 
flying goose loom up tremendously, and 
are a temptation to the tyro, but the 
habit of leading well, and of centering 
the charge in the long neck and head, 
means clean and 
instantaneous kills 
which is a result 
all sportsmen 
strive for. 

Several flocks of 
pintails had buzzed 
past while our at- 
tention was taken 
up with the geese, 
and before we 
could leave the 
blind to retrieve 
our game, a bunch 
of these long 
necked, spike tailed 
beauties that must 
have numbered 
seventy birds, at 
least, came at us 
from the northern 
pond, probably dis- 
turbed by our last 
(Cont. on page 51) 





























































Homeward bound. ’ The fir 
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ve, NATIONAL TARP 


UIET prevails over the beautiful waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico. In the near distance (so it seems) a fiery 
sun is slowly rising above the palm-studded shoreline 

of the west coast of Florida, making each wave glint again 
and again with golden radiance. All about, rising and 
falling gently with the ever-waving ripples, are white 
skiffs. In each of these sit two persons; one is a guide and 
the other a contestant in the Second National Tarpon 
Tournament held at Venice, Florida. 

Suddenly the stillness is shattered: 

“There he goes! Watch him jump!” 

Intense excitement for five moments, and then, 

“Is he still on?” “ 

“Heck, NO! But I SURE jerked him out of the water!” } 

This last remark is a great joke with tarpon enthusiasts, } 
who relate that a novice at the game really thought he had | 
“jerked” the tarpon out of the water when he saw him leap. 


More tarpon than you could say “grace” over (as one 
fisherman remarked) and every one of them a dancing, 
jumping flash of silver. A “strike”—a run so fierce and 
fast that one marvels at it. Then a jump—two jumps— 
clear out of the water and ten feet into the air! A wild 
shake of the head in an endeavor to shake the hook. One 
is lucky to gaff one tarpon out of five strikes! 


There are two classes of tackle permitted in this tourna- 

ment and separate sete of prises for each clase. The light 
(er professional) class consists of red with tip not exceed 
ing 9 ounces and 18-thread line testing 36 pounds. The 
heavy (or amateur) is tip not over 12 cunces and 27 thread 
lime. Each division bad about tee bendred and Gfty = 
trants, and good-natured zivalry and kidding were every 
where evident 
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The first run— and the first jump. 


Fishing Event of the Season By Ert Romé 


RPON TOURNAMENT 


Gulf the cruiser “Venice” for the short ride to the tarpon 
fiery grounds. The guides, whom I cannot praise too highly, are 
eline assigned on the way down by drawing a slip containing 
gain their names from a box. This fair method is approved by 
and everyone. 

rhite The tournament starts on June 5th and ends June 25th, ~ 
and and, let it be said to the credit of the beautiful little city of 
rpon Venice, that it is well-staged and handled in a way that 


makes a friend of each entrant. Fishermen from every- 

where come to enjoy the incomparable sport and to contest 

for the prizes. Be it said to their credit also that only the 

large tarpon are actually landed. The others are given 
' their freedom with as little playing as possible. 


"7 
in } In the Second National Tarpon Tournament, over five 
had hundred sportsmen entered and competed for prizes total- 
aap i ling over one thousand dollars. I was lucky enough to win 
, all three prizes in the “light” tackle division, my prize 
one tarpon weighing, respectively, 127, 118 and 115 pounds. 
“Ing, This, I believe, sets a precedent. Not only did all three 
and prizes fall to myself but, for the first time in the Tourna- 
po— ment, a tubular steel rod was used. Of course, larger tar- 
wild pon than the above are taken at Venice; but these were the 
One largest taken in the tournament, using “light” tackle and 

fishing from fourteen-foot skiffs. 

rna- 
_ [* would be useless to try and accurately describe the 
> battle these three prize-winners put up. Suffice it to say 
L— that their capture gave me more thrills than « lien hunt! 
The actus! taking of all three represented cight hours of 
.. muecle-breeking sport Tarpon are strong, fast and tricky 
, end gettieg « “vtrike” decent mean your Gah ty « 


lone eight. The “strike” ic cleeply the start of « lone 
_ battle. during which the tarpon hes. by far. Gere chances 
“* of gettime eway thar you have of landing bim = Neture has 
ward (( ostemeed on page £3) 
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marshes and self when I recall- 
waters upheld his ed George’s state- 
} judgment. He ment that there 
added, however, were a few ducks, 
and not in a spirit And yet, in the ; 
of optimism, but light of later ex- 
just as a state- perience, I know 
ment of fact, ‘we now that his re- j 
Ai will get some mark was made in 
i ; shooting.” all seriousness. 
fi This was the You may be sure 
if first day of the On such a day Sir Walter Raleigh sailed up this very channel. I did not tarry z 
if season for wild- long at the tele- : 
i fowling, and, scope, fascinating I 
if though weather conditions appeared The club house is a big square struc- though the scene was, nor did the coffee . 
I far more suitable for a try with the ture, a bit down at the heel, but com- and buckwheats, and sausage and other 1 
Ai salt water tackle than with the choke fortable enough to one who does not trimmings, hold me long at the table. 
| bore, even the thought of “some shoot- expect a Biltmore in the wilderness. It was well after nine when we arrived 
i ing” brought an expectant tingle. It There is a great living room, before at the club, and scarcely an hour ‘ 
i was a typically bluebirdy day, and _ the open fireplace of which somefamous elapsed before George had the decoys 
Me typical of North Carolina ten months huntsmen of the past, including Grover penned and in the ox cart, and we , 
, of the year. The sun shone warm, and Cleveland, have sat and warmed their | started for the blind. Some time I 
IF the brilliant blue of the southern sky heels, while perhaps they: warmed the think I shall write a book about George 
i was reflected in the clear water which inner man with a good toddy concocted Mann, the custodian of the club, and : 
rippled gently under a mild easterly of “cohn licker,”*from across the Sound. before I have finished it I shall prob- ; 
breeze. As I shed my coat, and allowed The sleeping rooms are on the second ably have used every adjective Mr. 
the balmy air to rumple my hair, I floor, and crowning the building, like a Webster has given us to denote ability : 
reflected that it was probably on such dutchman’s derby, the tower, or lookout and good nature. ‘ 
a day as this that Sir Walter Raleigh’s room, with its mounted telescope for Jacksnipe darted up from our feet | 
little fleet had sailed up this very chan- scanning the ponds and open water. and went hurtling over the marsh as h 
nel those centuries gone by, with the © These ponds, in which we planned to we followed the narrow canal which 
heroic progenitors of Virginia Dare, . do our shooting, begin less than half a drains the ponds. Yellowlegs and % 
whose birthplace we had just left. mile back of the club, and extend for plover were in evidence also, and fat . 
There were ducks in sight at all a mile and a quarter, north and south. railbirds, but we wasted no ammunition ° 
times, as we chugged along, though From the open window of the tower, on any of them. Long before we came ’ 
they rested mostly in big rafts, and patches of open water were discernible, within gunshot of the ponds, geese and d 
there was little movement. Now and _ but no birds were in the air, and I ducks began to rise; some circling back 
then a streamer of geese swung low’ glued my eye to the lens, hoping to and forth, as though loath to leave, : 
* over the channel, or rose lazily to wing pick out a few feeding fowl, which others winging their way in clouds and ; 
. their way to broader and safer waters. would give us a bit of sport toward streamers direct to the broad waters of : 
Plenty of game, certainly, but not yet evening. Then an exclamation of sur- Pamlico Sound. a 
had I seen anything to indicate those prise escaped me. In the restricted : 
vast swarms and clouds of game I had __ circle which the lens afforded, I saw an HERE were thousands of birds in 4 
been led to expect. almost solid mass of geese. Some rest- sight, but, as Cap’n Dan had re- : 
As we nosed into the dock at the ing, others moving slowly about intheir marked, “this was no sort of a day for S 
Bodie Island Club, George met us, and feeding. The scope was set at the hunting,” and with the hundreds of . 
helped carry our light equipment up to _ upper end of the ponds, and asI moved square miles of good feeding and rest- a 
the house. “Many birds in the ponds?” it slowly to the south, a scene unfolded ing waters, which adjoined the club sl 
I asked him. to thrill any man with a drop of red grounds, there was, to my way of é 
“Only a few sprigs and black ducks. blood in his veins. What to the naked thinking, no certain assurance that the th 
The weather’s been too warm tu fetch eye appeared as masses of matted birds would return to the ponds before th 
many down, but there’s enough geese marsh grass, I perceived to be flocks late evening. be 
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tive service for several seasons, and 


. exactly the same model I used as a boy . 


in the west, when I lay in wait for fat 
mallards and teal, along sloughs and 
marshes, and pursued Molly Cottontail 
through white corn fields. This gun has 
always been my chief reliance, when 
the pot calls for meat, not because six 
shots respond to the sliding lever, for, 
more frequently than not, a plug limits 
the shells to two, but mainly because it 
comes to shoulder with no conscious 
thought of mine, and has a habit of 
aligning itself on a moving target. The 
other weapon, a light twenty gauge 
double barrel, I liked to have with me 
when I tramped the marsh, for it was 
light on the arm and shoulder, and I 
expected, before the day was over, to 
have a try at those tantalizing jacks. 

We chose the centre blind that day; 
a roomy box buried deep in a small 
island, close to the western shore of 
the middle pond. After noting the 
direction of the slight breeze, I deposit- 
ed guns and shells in the leeward cor- 
ner, excusing my action by the thought 
that Cap’n Dan, being a native of these 
parts, would have frequent opportunity 
for ‘sport. We staked out our fifteen 
honkers to the best advantage, placing 
our half-dozen live ducks to one side, 
and a bit to the rear, where they would 
not intrude too much upon the senses 
of incoming geese, and yet would be in 
position to bring their voices into play 
in enticing passing ducks. 


HEN George had left us, driving 

the empty cart slowly across the 
marsh, Dan wiped the _ perspiration 
from his forehead, and reached for a 
package of cigarettes, which lay on the 
shell rest. 

“Too warm and calm a day for 
shooting,” he remarked, “but we will 
get some birds on the turn of the tide. 
Now a year ago, the eighteenth of this 
month I remember it was, I sat in this 
very box and in less than four hours 
three of us—” 

His voice trailed off into nothing, and 
he ducked his head. “Mark left,” he 
whispered. “Just 
over the marsh 
and coming 
straight to us.” 

I followed the 
direction of his 
gaze, and saw six 
sharply silhouetted 
forms, wings beat- 
ing lazily. I non- 
chalantly dropped 
a lighted cigarette 
down my bootleg, 
and felt for my 
gun, while I allow- 
ed. my head and 
shoulders to sink 
slowly, so only one 
eye could peer 
through the grass 
that rimmed the 
box. - 

Notwith- 
standing their 


apparent slowness of wing action, the 
birds grew rapidly in size, until their 
graceful heads and twisting, writhing 
necks could be seen. One of our honk- 
ers spotted them when they were five 
hundred yards away, and began to talk, 
and then it seemed that every individ- 
ual decoy added his or her voice to the 
clamor. The Canadas were approach- 
ing from Dan’s side, giving me the best 
view, and I whispered that I would 
call the shot. 

My boot heels were tapping on the 
bottom boards of the box, and I felt a 
certain shortness of breath, which is 
always the case on the first flock of the 
day, when the. decoys are yelping like 
mad. On they came pretty well strung 
out. Then they were within thirty 
yards, and as°I saw the lead bird rear 
up his neck and reach for the water, I 
picked up my gun and told Dan to do 
his stuff. 

When we got into action two geese 
were already among our decoys. I 
picked the outside bird on my end, a 
wise fellow, who had changed his per- 
pendicular to a horizontal position, and 
was beating his wings frantically in an 
effort to go away from there. As I 
pulled the trigger and switched quickly 
to another bird, I heard my pardner’s 
gun go off alongside. I shot at heads 
and necks, and then there were six 
birds down and not a cripple in the lot. 
Dan also got a double with his first 
barrel. He frequently does. He grinned 
at me, as we waded in with the big 
birds dragging behind him, and I re- 
marked that “the tide did not change 
until the middle of the afternoon.” 

As I dropped my birds back of the 
blind, and threw some dead grass over 
them, I glimpsed a swiftly moving 
shape swing back of us. I reached 
over the side of the box for my gun, 
but Dan’s double spoke, and a big black 
duck lay kicking in ‘the shallows. 

Dan whispered that another flock 
was coming, as I dropped into my seat. 
I had time to slide the shells out of 
the pump, and open a box of twenties, 
while I placed the cornsheller on the 
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The limit on geese and a few duck, 


back of the seat, where it would not 
be a temptation. I wanted this sport to 
spread out as long as possible, and I 
figured the way the birds had started 
to move, a meat gun was out of place. 


HIS second flock numbered about . 

twenty birds, and they came swing- 
ing in higher, and showed some signs 
of suspicion. Probably they had 
glimpsed me as I slid into the blind. 
At any rate, they circled several times, 
two hundred yards in the air, before 
they set their wings in the long slide to 
the water. At the last minute, how- 
ever, the lead bird got suspicious, and 
he drew the flock off in a long swing 
that we saw would bring them straight 
over the blind. I knew it was our only 
chance, and as the leader showed above 
us, perhaps forty yards high, we rose. 
I personally do not approve of the habit 
of shooting lead birds. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. One is that it 
means the rapid depletion of the flock, 
because of the destruction of old birds, 
and another reason is that a young 
goose is much better in the pan. Sol 
drew bead on the head of a following 
goose, which had its head craned down- 
ward, pulled, and swung to another. 
Three of the big fellows dropped within 
ten feet of the blind, and another set 
his wings and slid into the water a 
couple of hundred yards distant. The 
latter bird was dead when he landed, I 
believe, for he never fluttered a wing. 

There is little satisfaction in wound- 
ing a game bird, particularly a goose, 
and. for this reason I have made it @ 
practice never to chance a long shot, 
nor to try for a bird even forty-five 
yards distant, unless I am offered a 
side or quartering shot. A straight: 
away flying goose makes a dead easy 
target, but unless the bird is close 
enough to break a wing he will carry a 
deal of shot, and die a slow and miser- 
able death. The body and wings of a 
flying goose loom up tremendously, and 
are a temptation to the tyro, but the 
habit of leading well, and of centering 
the charge in the long neck and head, 
means clean and 
instantaneous kills, 
which is a result 
all sportsmen 
strive for. 

Several flocks of 
pintails had buzzed 
past while our at- 
tention was taken 
up with the geese, 
and before we 
could leave the 
blind to retrieve 
our game, a bunch 
of these long 
necked, spike tailed 
beauties that must 
have numbered 
seventy birds, at 
least, came at us 
from the northern 
pond, probably dis- 
turbed by our last 
(Cont, on page 51) 
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Homeward bound. 
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UIET prevails over the beautiful waters of the Gulf the 
of Mexico. In the near distance (so it seems) a fiery gre 
sun is slowly rising above the palm-studded shoreline as: 

of the west coast of Florida, making each wave glint again the 
and again with golden radiance. All about, rising and evi 
falling gently with the ever-waving ripples, are white ‘ 
skiffs. In each of these sit two persons; one is a guide and an 
the other a contestant in the Second National Tarpon Ve 
Tournament held at Venice, Florida. me 
Suddenly the stillness is shattered: wh 
“There he goes! Watch him jump!” fol 
Intense excitement for five moments, and then, lay 
“Ts he still on?” th 
i “Heck, NO! But I SURE jerked him out of the water!” : 
This last remark is a great joke with tarpon enthusiasts, he 
it who relate that a novice at the game really thought he had lin 
H “jerked” the tarpon out of the water when he saw him leap. all 
i More tarpon than you could say “grace” over (as one ta 
ha fisherman remarked) and every one of them a dancing, Th 
jumping flash of silver. A “strike’—a run so fierce and pr’ 
4 fast that one marvels at it. Then a jump—two jumps— me 
clear out of the water and ten feet into the air! A wild po 
shake of the head in an endeavor to shake the hook. One la 
is lucky to gaff one tarpon out of five strikes! fis 

There are two classes of tackle permitted in this tourna- 
ment and separate sets of prizes for each class. The light [’ 

(or professional) class consists of rod with tip not exceed- 
ing 9 ounces and 18-thread line testing 36 pounds. The th: 







heavy (or amateur) is tip not over 12 ounces and 27-thread Th 
line. Each division had about two hundred and fifty en- mt 
trants, and good-natured rivalry and kidding were every- an 
where evident. lor 

Up at 3.30.a. m. for fishing the morning tide, everyone ba 
meeting in the Coffee Room of the Parkview Hotel for a of 





Brought to gaff. hurried breakfast. Then, down to Casey’s Pass and aboard 
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the cruiser “Venice” for the short ride to the tarpon 
grounds. The guides, whom I cannot praise too highly, are 
assigned on the way down by drawing a slip containing 
their names from a box. This fair method is approved by 
everyone. 

The tournament starts on June 5th and ends June 25th, 
and, let it be said to the credit of the beautiful little city of 
Venice, that it is well-staged and handled in a way that 
makes a friend of each entrant. Fishermen from every- 
where come to enjoy the incomparable sport and to contest 
for the prizes. Be it said to their credit also that only the 
large tarpon are actually landed. The others are given 
their freedom with as little playing as possible. 


In the Second National Tarpon Tournament, over five 
hundred sportsmen entered and competed for prizes total- 
ling over one thousand dollars. I was lucky enough to win 
all three prizes in the “light” tackle division, my prize 
tarpon weighing, respectively, 127, 118 and 115 pounds. 
This, I believe, sets a precedent. Not only did all three 
prizes fall to myself but, for the first time in the Tourna- 
ment, a tubular steel rod was used. Of course, larger tar- 
pon than the above are taken at Venice; but these were the 
largest taken in the tournament, using “light” tackle and 
fishing from fourteen-foot skiffs. 


|? would be useless to try and accurately describe the 

battle these three prize-winners put up. Suffice it to say 
that their capture gave me more thrills than a lion hunt! 
The actual taking of all three represented eight hours of 
muscle-breaking sport. Tarpon are strong, fast and tricky 
and getting a “strike” doesn’t mean gaffing your fish by a 
long sight. The “strike” is simply the start of a long 
battle, during which the tarpon has,’ by far, more chances 


of getting away than you have of landing him. Nature has’ 


(Continued on page 53) 


and the first jump. 
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iny all other sec- 

4ions of the United 
States, the lordly 
matiard stands unsur- 
passed in the annals 
of duck shooting. 
Stirdy and wary, it 
challenges the admir- 
ation of the gunner. 
No matter how enjoy- 
able. the hunt may 
have been, the pleas- 
ure is heightened 
when a royal drake is 
added to the. bag; no 
sound. heard on the 
ducking grounds is 
quite as soul-stirring 
as his wheezy, but 


[ean west, as 


resonant “QUANK! 
QUANK! QUANK!” 
reverberating through 


the still air of a hazy 
autumn morning. 
Coloration of the 
mallard drake varies 
with the seasons, but 
his sporting colors in 
the fall and winter 
are those most famil- 
iar to the wildfowler. 


Head and neck are a — eee 


lustrous green, with Si Oe 
purple reflections; a Cr (Sports 
white ring separates ‘oe 


lower neck from the 

chestnut colored . 

breast; back is brown- 

ish-gray, with fine lines or pencilings 
of white; scapulars are gray; speculum 
is violet, edged at each end with a black 
and white bar. Upper and lower tail 
coverts are velvet black; tail is white; 
sides and upper parts a silver-gray; 
under surface of wings silver-white; 
feet pinkish; bill greenish-yellow; 
weight about three pounds; length 
about 24 inches. 

No species of wildfowl has a wider 
distribution than the mallard. It is 
found practically all over the world. 
It breeds under a wider range of con- 
ditions, and of latitude and longitude 
than any other and is the easiest of all 
wild: species of waterfowl to domesti- 
éate. In the west, mallards breed from 
the Arctic Circle, in western Alaska, 
south to Lower California, but a great 
Majority hail from points north of the 
ian line. From ten to fourteen 
s are laid aiid the period of ineuba- 
tio is about four weeks: They breed 
early and. have iioted many pait's that 
p> Heageir by Jafiiaty 15. Should 

ther duck or drake be killed after 
pairing off, the survivor will not mate 
again that season. 
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(ANAS BOSCHAS) 


In California, mallards formerly 
nested over a wide range, including salt 
marshes, boggy lands adjoining rivers. 
and ponds, and the margins of moun- 
tain lakes up to 6,000 ft. elevation. 
They show a marked tendency to re- 
turn to the same nesting locality year 
after year. The young are peculiarly 
adept at diving and hiding, even when. 
but a few days old. 

The mature mallard obtains food by’ 
skimming the surface of the water; 
and by tilting, after the manner of: 
most inland or shallow water ducks. It: 
rarely resorts to diving. The list of 
food it takes is varied and includes. 
grasses, aquatic plants, weed seeds, 
grain, insects, worms, molluscs and 
crustaceans. It is very fond of wild 
rice, barley, wheat and corn, and per- 
haps More than any other species of 
wild duck it frequents dry land in 
seareh of food. Although it resorts to 
praékish and salt water ponds and 
rate it has a decided preference for 
f¥esh water. It does not take kindly to 
artificial ponds or large open water 
a¥éas, and its Wary nature leads it to 


Seek seclusion amid heavy natural 


Par MALLARD: vite 







cover, often where 
there is scarcely any 
water. Reclamation 
has worked irrepar- 
able injury to the 
mallards in the west, 
depriving this grand 
game bird of natural 
haunts for which it 
will accept no substi- 
tute. 

The Argonauts who 
came to California by 
sea landed in San 
Francisco and travel- 
ed inland by way of 
the interlocking bays 
and two large rivers, 
the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin. After 
advancing past the 
head of Suisun Bay, 
they entered a vast 
delta region with an 
intricate system of 
channels winding in 
serpentine fashion be- 
tween numerous tule 
clad islands. 

The tule of Cali- 
fornia is that aquatic 
plant commonly 
known as “rush.” On 
these rich, low lying 
delta islands it grew 
rank and as thick as 
the hair on a dog’s 
>i back. Here and there 
in the fastnesses 
were scattered numerous ponds, each 
with its narrow, winding channel or 
channels leading from the sloughs 
through the jungle of rushes. The rash 
gunner who sought these secluded 
ponds without a competent guide rarely 
reached his objective point, but quickly 
lost his way and spent his hours and 
energy in frantic efforts to break 
through the maze of ules miles and 
miles in extent. Not a few were finally 
rescued in an utterly exhausted condi- 
tion after a day and night of aimless 
wandering. 


T high stages of the tide, which 

backs many miles up the rivers, 
and also when the streams were at the 
flood, these tule covered islands were 
inundated. Under such conditions, 
quicker ingress to ponds was offered by 
straight courses than by the serpentine 
channels. To facilitate passage through 
the dense masses of tules, the light, 
narrow, double ended “Tule Splitter” 
was evolved. This flat bottomed craft, 
less than two feet in width or beam, 
and about 12 feet in length, was pro- 
pelled with a pole and was the last 
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‘word in crankiness. However, it served 
its purpose admirably under conditions 
that rendered the use of other types of 
hunting boats impossible and gave ac- 
cess to grounds not to be reached 
otherwise. 

Some years ago, through the kind- 
ness of Capt. Farris, master of the 
steamer Apache, I invaded the fast- 
nesses Of Ryer Island. Today this 
island comprises some of the richest 
agricultural land in California. Then 
it was one of the myriad tule-clad 
islands that dotted the vast Sacra- 
mento delta. 

Long after dark I stepped from the 
Apache’s deck onto one of the innumer- 
able flimsy river landings. I was met 
by Tom R., one of those inveterate 
hunters and quaint characters develop- 
ed by the yearly deluges of wildfowl 
that once fairly swamped the watery 
arteries of inland California and ad- 
jacent low lying territory. A bell on 
the Apache jingled. The great stern- 
wheel of the river steamer churned the 
quiet waters and quickly she slid away 
from the dock. We watched her until 
her bright lights were extinguished as 
she passed around a bend in the river. 
Then I followed Tom _ precariously 
through inky darkness to his snug little 
ark which lay moored beside the bank, 
some 200 yards farther up the slough. 

About five the next morning, Tom 
slipped out of his bunk, unalarmed by 
any old alarm clock, and lit a fire in 
the little woodstove in the galley. From 
where I was lying snug under the 
blankets I could watch the cheery blaze 
gain headway. Quite soon it swept the 
November chill from the cabin, after 
which I jumped out from under the 
covers and pulled on hunting togs. An 
appetizing breakfast and by six o’clock 
we manned the tule splitters and were 
under way for inland duck ponds. Pro- 
ceeding a half mile or so we substituted 
push poles for the paddles and Tom led 
the way straight into the tules while I 
hung as closely as possible in his wake. 


At length Tom broke through the 
tules and entered a shallow pond 
which proved to be about 200 yards in 
length. We had traversed about one 
half mile of heavy growth which, in 
the blackness of early morning, seemed 
more like a mile and a half to me. 
With that uncanny sense of direction 
which is nature’s gift to a limited num- 
ber of outdoor men, Tom had led the 
way aright. 

I was given a station where a small 
Point extended out in the pond while 
Tom took a position to westward. This 
gave me a decided advantage, for the 
greatest volume of flight came from the 
east and northeast. I had been warned 
that a heavy flight of mallards was in 
prospect, so impatiently awaited the 
peep o’ day. A chill was in the air and 
the profuse sweat developed by the 
drive through the tules clung clammily 
to my skin. Except for the occasional 
querulous cry of somé small marsh 
denizen all was as quiet as death. 


One bby one conspicuous stars faded 
from sight as gray dawn advanced. At 
length I could discern the wake of 
swimming muskrats as they broke the 
surface of the pond. A few mudhens 
left the shelter of the tules to occupy 
the center of the stage, but no other 
wild life was in evidence. 

For a period of fifteén or twenty 
minutes nothing transpired. The day 
broke clear, with ruddy. shafts stabbing 
the eastern ‘sky; one of thdse*breath- 
lessly ‘quiet autumn days one experi- 
ences so-often'in:the great ‘valleys of 
California, Long, undulating. banners 
of geese waved in the azure, with bands 
playing as they proceeded .to distant 
feeding grounds. A whisp-or-two of 
teal dashed by, but we were primed for 
mallards—nothing but mallards—so the 
little fellows passed without interfer- 
ence. 

At length Tom’s keen eyes pick up a 
flock still far off over the tules: He 
sounds his inimitable call when they 
are still a half mile distant and once 
more when the distance is ‘decreased 
one half. The flock swerves and heads 
for the pond. It comes head on, thirty 
yards high with swift, purposeful 
flight. The silver-white under side of 
cleaving pinions. glisten in reflected 
light as it passes overhead with a hiss- 
ing sound. . At the first crack of my 
fusil, a gaudy drake extends his wings 
‘wide and motionless, throws his head 
backward and hits the surface of the 
pond a smack that sends ever widening 
tremulous concentric rings over the 
oily-quiet waters. The second shot 
drives another drake from the flock in 
teetering flight over the jungle of tules. 
‘When 100 yards away he suddenly col- 
lapses and is irretrievably lost. 

The startled survivors scurry along 
‘the air lane over the pond, increasing 
altitude as they go. Now they are op- 
posite Tom’s position. His trusty old 
Scott, pride of his heart, reaches out 
and tears loose a brace from their 
natural element. Fifty yards high, 
they are struck dead, as if by bolts of 
lightning, and throw spray high as they 
strike the water. 

Soon comes a pair, not over fifteen 
yards high and heading straight as a 
die for my stand. The drake cranes 
his neck warily as his bright eyes seek 
possible danger. From a distance of 
twenty or twenty-five yards my first 
shot whacks him squarely with the 
center of the charge: the impact of the 
shot stops him short—he falls limp as 
a rag. I hold a foot over the soaring 


» quits. 


survivor and at the sharp crack of the 
nitro she collapses. I break the reliable 
twelve and blow thin wreaths of acrid 
smoke through the barrels. It’s a non- 
essential gesture, but a fellow will 
often do it quite unconsciously after 
scoring a neat. double. 


HE flight of mallards :is now on in 
earnest, a steady flight punctuated 
now and then by the appearance of 
some.other variety. This day, however, 


' we confine ourselves to mallards and 


by nine o’clock we are-satisfied:to call it 
Tom, with an uncanny ability to 
mark down fallen birds, and- te remém- 
ber locations, now poles from one spot 
to: another along the fringe of tules 
surrounding the pond and drives his 
tule ‘splitter into the almost impene- 
trable cover. He succéeds in finding 
many birds. that would be hopelessly 
lost to other gunners. By ten o’clock 
we are back in the cozy ark: While I 
recline on deck and listen to the chunk- 
chunk-a-chunk of river waters against 
the blunt prow of the craft, my nostrils 
are .assailed by appetite-sharpening 
odors from the galley andthe soul stir- 
ring aroma of Java. Two weighty 
buhches of mallards hang on_ hooks 
nearby, as pretty bouquets as ever 
gladdened the eye of a_ sportsman. 
Now comes Tom with a vial of wrath 
and two tiny tumblers. We fill them 
to the brim and with a “here’s how” 
and “happy days,” we drain them. 
Well—where green, lush tules once 
waved, asparagus grows on endless 
acres of powdery soil;. honest old Tom 
invaded Elysian fields many years ago}; 
the hordes of mallards that frequented , 
that vast area of over-flowed lands are 
gone. Time and an advancing civiliza- 
tion have wrought material changes. 
Unlike the well watered Mississippi 
Valley and Atlantic Slope, the west, 
except along the heavily timbered 
Pacific Coast and high mountain areas, 
is semi-arid. Reclamation and irriga- 
tion projects therefore have been insti- 
tuted to an almost unbelievable extent, 
with consequent drastic encroachments 
on the natural feeding and resting 
grounds of migratory waterfowl. In 
these connections, large lakes and in- 
numerable ponds and marshy areas 
have been drained. Today, with very 
few exceptions, wildfowl congregating 
in the upper Sacramento Valley must 
resort to artificial ctonds. Hundreds 
of duck clubs operate under such con- 
ditions, but it is obvious that these 
grounds do not meet requirements of 
the mallards in particular, which no 
longer breed in considerable numbers 
in California. Nevertheless, excellent 
sport has been enjoyed in. their connec: 
tion on favored preserves located along 
the migratory line of flight... The Live 
Oak, Biggs, Gridley and West Butté 
districts in particular have yielded big 
bags of mallards. Up to three years. 
ago, Mrs. A. G. Wilkes, a very Glever 
sportswoman, succeeded in taking 
a straight limits of mallard drakes 
(Continued on page. 52) 
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| BASS and a BOYHOOD 
THRILL 


Y town lies in the heart of the 
Northern Rockies. Three miles 
in any direction are streams 

that abound in rainbow, Dolly Varden, 
and the native cutthroat trout. On 
opening day, one progressive merchant 

_ goes out before breakfast, catches his 
limit in trout, and has them on display 
in the window of his shop before the 
town is fully astir. He makes his 
catch within the city limits. Such fish- 
ing should satisfy anybody. 

Perhaps I am peculiar, or is it that 
all men, especially fishermen, covet the 
things they do not have? More than 
once have I found myself fishing on the 
other side of the lake for no reason ex- 
cept that it was the other side. 
haps for a similar reason, or lack of 
reason, I tire of trout fishing in a trout 
fisherman’s paradise, and long for the 
bass lakes of Wisconsin where I first 
wet my line for the bronze demons of 
the lily pads. 

It seems that my state of mind is 
not exceptional. Black bass are to be 
found in several lakes and a few 
streams in this western country. Since 
God did not put them there, some fisher- 
man must have done so, urged no doubt 
by the desire to feel again the thrills 
that old Micropterus alone can give. 

So it happens that about twice a year 
I make a pilgrimage for bass. These 
are sentimental journeys and for that 
reason they always land me on the 
shore of a sandy glacial lake back in 
the hills. It was a sandy, glacial lake 
back in the hills of my boyhood that 
taught me the joys of fishing. So now 
when I seek bass, I seek also the plea- 
sures of the past. I have found both. 
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Bass for dinner 
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at Echo: Lake. 


There are almost more lakes in this 
country than people to enjoy them. 
Some are tucked away high in the 
mountains and reached only by a hard 
climb on foot over a poor trail or, no 
trail at all. Others are accessible in 
various degrees to automobiles. One 
summer day, not so long ago, a pal and 
I were trolling the waters of one of the 
more easily reached lakes, a famous 
locality for silver salmon. Summer 
days and silver salmon were not com- 
bining perfectly to spell fishing, and 
after a few hours and fewer fish, we 
felt the old bass fever working in our 
blood. 


UR western bass bite best when 

salmon and trout grow lazy under 
a warming sun. The bass who likes 
the warmer water is at his fighting 
best in this country during early 
August. As soon as we fully realized 
this fact, we put up our baits, lines, 
and rods, waved adieu to the theoreti- 
cal salmon and turned the nose of our 
flivver eastward. 

In western Montana the mountains 
are drawn out into parallel lines, trend- 
ing in a general north-south direction 
and separated by broad, fertile valleys. 
Below us lay the valley of the Flathead 
River and Flathead Lake, one of the 
largest lakes in North America. North- 
eastward the mountains of Glacier Na- 
tional Park were dimly visible on the 
horizon. To the southwest the superb 
crests of the Missions cut the sky. We 
left the deeply wooded slopes of the 
Cceur D’Alenes behind us, crossed the 
Flathead Valley and followed the gorge 
of the Swan River to the east. Turn- 


By 
Joun HopcGpon 
BRADLEY, JR. 


ing north on a sandy upland flat at the 
foot of the Swan Mountains we soon 
reached Echo Lake, our destination. 
Charlie and Bill were still there to 
care for the occasional fisherman and 
hunter. The city became too crowded 
for them back in the 90’s, so they wan- 
dered to Echo Lake, where the air is 
clear and life runs along without too 
much bustle. Camped in their summer 
tent on the lake shore, they are as 
much a part of the scene as the lake 
itself, 


pate hearing again how the bear 
nearly got Charlie one winter, and 
how the larger of the two “wery wicl- 
ous” wolfhounds had actually attacked 
and beaten down a woif, we were able 
to learn that the bass were not biting 
well on plugs and other artificial lures. 
The brothers, who are practical, fish 
only for food, and suggested that we 
try leeches. 

I do not know why I always take 
plugs and flies to Echo Lakes. Inva- 
riably when I get there Charlie tells 
me that the bass want leeches. In- 
variably I leave my fancy tools on 
shore, borrow Charlie’s cane poles and 
go after the bass as I did when I was 
a boy. 

Earl and I took one of the rowboats 
that Charlie had to hire, and pulled 
over to the south shore where leeches 
were plentiful. These creatures live 
under the pebbles exactly at the line 
where land and water meet. After an 
hours’ search, we had about three dozen 
fat ones in our bait can, and were 
ready to head for Blachie’s Bay. 

Echo Lake sprawls like a deformed 
octopus over the depressions in the 
sandy outwash of an extinct glacier. 
Only a few of its more than a hundred 
miles of shoreline can be seen from any 
one point. Many bays run back into 
the morainal hills from the main body 
of the lake. Blackie’s Bay lies farthest 
from the road, and is the favorite 
haunt of the bass fisherman. 


S we rowed to the first inlet which 

led to our destination, we saw 4 

large bass in the clear shoal water of 

the entrance. The water is so clean 

and the bottom so light colored and 
(Continued on page 53) 
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business carried me all over the 

country, up and down, across 
and back again, here, there, and every- 
where. Naturally, being interested in 
birds and animals I always took the 
opportunity to visit the zoos, the parks, 
the game farms in the vicinity of each 
city I visited, going wherever and 
whenever I could spare the time. I 
noted the special features of each place, 
features that were of value in making 
for the life and happiness of the birds 
and animals. 

At the Bronx Park Zoo I saw a very 
well landscaped acreage, with delight- 
ful places of clean grass and shrubbery 
here and there, in the form of tri- 
angles, squares, rec- 
tangles and circles, 
that seemed made 
specially for the birds, 
the native and foreign 
upland game _ birds, 
that would most natu- 
rally have enjoyed 
such places. There 
were also fine broad 
borders. Time and 
time again I looked 
at these spaces and 
wondered why they 
were not fenced prop- 
erly for the display of 
the hardy game birds. 
Birds are a great aid 
to the growth of the 
shrubbery and if not 
crowded in a small 
Space do not destroy 
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By GEORGE HEBDEN CorsaN, SR. 


Practical GAME BREEDING 


Here and There in Zoos and Parks 
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Part of elk herd at Reno, Nevada. 


the grass but keep it just sufficiently 
cropped to do away with mowing. 

An attractive little lake was made by 
damming the Bronx River and named 
Lake Agassiz after the world-famous 
scientist. This lake teems with varied 
aquatic life, ducks and geese and swans 
of different varieties, but I have often 
wondered why the muck, which has so 
mitigated against the good health of 
the wild waterfowl, upon occasion, is 
never cleaned out. Another waterfowl 
pond by the pheasant runs always 
teemed with ducks and geese and swans, 
but many of them seemed to wander 
rather disconsolately among the rank 
low weeds that grew on the farther 
side of the water. Grass and clover 


Raising antelope at home makes this alert and timid animal quite tame. 
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would have been of “much geod to all 
of these birds and could have heen 
grown instead of the rank bitter weeds 
by the waterside. 

The pheasant house itself is a sub- 
stantial building, too much so, really, 
for hardy birds, but very good for the 
tenderer varieties except that the up- 
per part of the building and the out- 
side pens were used for pigeons, par- 
ticularly the homer pigeons, an excel- 
lent way of conveying the pigeon louse 
to the pheasants below, to their very 
great annoyance. 

One thing I saw at the Bronx that I 
never saw at any other zoo in the coun- 
try, a trumpeter swan. This is'a rare 
bird, for its kind has almost been ex- 
terminated since the 
settling of North 
America by the white 
man. . At one time, 
there were two pairs 
of these birds at the 
Bronx Zoo and they 
were kept on the 
Beaver Pond. Three 
of these birds, how- 
ever, departed to 
wherever birds go, be- 
cause the attendant 
fed these almost price- 
less birds a huge heap 
of cracked corn, thus 
destroying their di- 
gestion. Cracked corn, 
whole corn, wheat are 
altogether too heavy 
and too-rich for wild 

(Cont. on page 56) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1878. 
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THE DISAPPEARING QUAIL 
HERE is no overlooking the fact that blithe- 
some bobwhite—the quail of the north, the 
partridge of the south—is steadily disap- 
pearing from sections of the country in which it 
formerly abounded. Seasons have been shortened, 
bag limits have been reduced, and restricted legis- 
lation has gone the limit, but it has all been with- 
out avail. 

In. the spring the cheerful call of bobwhite may 
be heard on all sides. It gives promise of good 
shooting in the fall, but each successive season the 
sportsmen report that birds are scarcer, the bevies 
more difficult to find, and come in at night tired, 
despondent and ready to declare that we are rap- 
idly approaching the time when this most attrac- 
tive game bird will cease to be numbered among 
the sporting possibilities of our land. It is what 
has occurred already in sections where they one 
time abounded, and similar conditions are ap- 
proaching in other sections of the country. 

There is no game bird’in this or any other coun- 
try that is more prolific than the quail, and there 
is none that guard their young more carefully. 
The male bird participates with the female in the 
hatching of the eggs and the raising of the young. 
The Virginia State Game Farm has demonstrated 
that they are more prolific than domestic fowls 
and their eggs are more fertile, but somewhere 
or somehow between the raising season and the 
shooting season the birds disappear. Where do 
they go to and what becomes of them? They are 
not large enough for the pot hunter so that he will 
have to be eliminated from the equation. Major 
Coleman, whose work at the head of the Virginia 
Game Farm entitles him to the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the sportsmen of this country, says that it 
is vermin. Game keepers from abroad—men who 
have built up the great preserves in Scotland and 
England brought over to study conditions here— 
say itis vermin. Every sportsman, naturalist and 
gunner who has interested himself in restocking 
our fields and coverts say it is vermin. Neverthe- 
- less, it is sad to relate that the sportsmen of this 
country are so indifferent to public opinion and 
the future of their sport that they have allowed 
a small group of short-sighted naturalists of what 
is known as “the balance of nature group” to 
brand and stigmatize them as the despoilers of our 
game coverts and their useful game birds. 

This is the greatest agricultural country in the 
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world. We are spending millions of dollars annu- 
ally upon an Agriculture Department in Washing. 
ton and their agricultural colleges in the various 
states of the Union. It is time that they recog. 
nized the facts so well known abroad that game 
can be made a highly profitable part of agricul- 
tural endeavor, and that vermin, both fur and 
feather, takes a toll from the game coverts ten 
times greater than that of all the gunners and 
sportsmen of the land. It is strange that Govern- 
ment officials and legislators cannot be aroused 
from their lethargy long enough to appreciate the 
game possibilities of this country, but allow them- 
selves to be guided year after year by a small but 
amiable group of men and women who would turn 
this world back to a Noah’s Ark or a glorified 
Natural History Museum in which snakes and 
skunks, hawks and owls and all the predatory ani- 
mals that have ever lived were allowed to preserve 
an equilibrium which man in civilized countries 
takes into his own hand. 

There is a way to save as many hawks and owls, 
and predatory animals, as may satisfy the long- 
ings of the most devoted back-to-nature natural- 
ist. Those who are devoted to cats can be allowed 
to lavish their affections on as many as they are 
able to keep on their own premises, but there is 
neither economic sense, judgment nor justice in 
a State protecting animals that serve no useful 
purpose and which prey upon game birds and ani- 
mals that are wholesome food for man, 
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GOVERNMENT ABANDONS 
KLAMATH LAKE 


T has long been the hope of conservationists that 
some arrangement might be made by which a 
program could be undertaken for reflooding 

Lower Klamath Lake, which was at one time a 
splendid waterfowl breeding and feeding ground, 
lying partly in southern Oregon and partly in 
northern California. By reason of the use of the 
water of Klamath River in recent years for irri- 
gation of agricultural lands and also for power, 
water has been lacking to keep the marshes of 
lower Klamath Lake habitable for waterfowl. 


At a conference held in Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
on September 27 and 28, by Paul G. Redington, 
chief of the Biological Survey, it was decided to 
drop consideration of the reflooding program in 
the Lower Klamath region and to concentrate 
the efforts of sportsmen and others interested 
throughout the country on the restoration work 
to be done on the Bear River Marshes, at the 
northern end of Great Salt Lake, in Utah. Here 
it is possible by diking to establish large areas of 
fresh water which, when completed, will not only 
furnish breeding and feeding grounds for a very 
large number of waterfowl, but will operate to 
decrease the mortality that has been so serious 
among the birds for many years. 


_ The Chief of the Biological Survey, in comment- 
ing on this general situation, stated that the news 
of the abandonment of the Lower Klamath Lake 
project would be disappointing to many sports- 
men and conservationists of the country who had 
banked on the reestablishment of an important 
waterfowl concentration area there. “I am very 
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; sorry to be the harbinger of this bad news, since 


I am well aware of the great interest displayed 
by thousands of sportsmen and bird lovers in the 
project, but the obstacles to reflooding Lower 
Klamath Lake appear to be of an insuperable na- 
ture. 

“We are daily expecting the report of our engi- 
neer who has been working for the past few 
months on a plan to construct additional dikes on 
the Bear River Marshes in Utah. We know that 
this sort of restoration work is entirely possible, 
since the State Fish and Game Commissioner of 
Utah, Mr. Madsen, and certain duck clubs owning 
land on the Bear River Marshes, have already by 
diking established such areas. 

“The State of Utah has by legislation consented 
to the establishment of a Federal project which, 
when completed, will comprehend more than one 
hundred square miles of fresh-water marshland 
territory for wild fowl, and it is our hope that this 
project may be consummated in the near future. 
Valuable not alone as a breeding ground, but for 
feeding and resting, it is as important a concen- 
tration area as any that can be found throughout 


the United States, and it is imperative that action: 


be had to remedy the conditions that for the past 
decade or so have caused such a heavy mortality 
of the ducks and other waterfowl in the lines of 
the great Western migration.” 
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MULTIPLE NATURE 
EASONS come and go, leaving a registering 
of their record upon earth and landscapes. 
Man goes out into the open prepared to meet 
the mood of time and place, and in doing so he 
holds a special independence of opinion which may 
or may not agree with nature and things. 

It is said Corot sketched a thousand trees, and 
no two alike. And it is remarked Manet painted 
the same scene a thousand times, and so incon- 
stant were nature’s changes and so subtle her 
phases that no two of the pictures were dupli- 
cates. 

Nature is a light playing upon the facets of a 
diamond, as moonlight drenching a river of stones 
and riffles. And these idiosyncrasies plus elemen- 
tal displays make the landscape like a huge volume 
of illustrations where one can turn from page to 
page and find nothing pictorially repeated. 

If one finds an explicitness, a certainty, a con- 
formity to ideals of fitness, there is also to be found 
at the same time the vague, unsymmetrical, the 
inelegant. There is no guarding against such 
opposites. There is sanity as well as irregularity, 
orderliness as well as a touch of the unusual, a 
rhythm as well as flashes of a vivid and aboriginal 
abandonment. 

Being so multiple, nature cannot be understood 
at a glance nor translated at a first reading. She 
is indulgent, yet time is an important factor. And 
man to know her must begin as he would study 
a great science. 

Man owns a traditional love for wild growths 
and wilder creatures, yet he does not believe in 
every primitive law. He is not musical, yet has 
an ear which is not fixed and arrested, and the 
fact that it is insatiable of new sonorities makes 
him appreciative of all of nature’s sounds. Too, 


2g 
he dares not let the eyes see too much. It is dan- 
gerous. A wild and rampant imagination may. go 
beyond reason and common sense, and sudderity 
one loses that keen and reportorial instinct which 
is needed to make up the values of observation 
and deduction. 

And, lastly, the inner senses are not completely 
locked. Beyond the sound and smell and touch 
and taste and movement there is something deeper 
and more strange. Being multiple, nature lets 
man sense so much, and no more, 
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LOUISIANA EDITOR PRESENTS A 
PRACTICAL PLAN FOR SAVING QUAIL 
¥ E heartily agree with all of the plans of the 

State Conservation Department and the 

Will H. Dilg League for the conservation 
and protection of the game life in the state of 
Louisiana, such as licensing hunters so as to pro- 
vide funds to pay game commissioners to enforce 
the laws, whether they do so or not,” says J. W. 
O’Bryan, the editor of “The Progress” of Abbe- 
ville, Louisiana, who then goes on to inquire what 
is the use of establishing breeding reserves and 
protecting them against gunners and placing a 
limit on the day’s hunt when the following condi- 
tions exist: 

First: This country is full of Sparrow Hawks 
and the Chicken Hawks, which get all of the young 
birds that the dog does not destroy. Why not offer 
a bonus on the head of each and every hawk that 
is killed or cause the agents to kill them. Hawks 
have a place to roost, and if it became somebody’s 
duty or privilege to kill them they would easily 
be destroyed. 

Second: The country is full of useless dogs 
that roam about the fields and destroy all of the 
eggs and young birds they can find, and they miss 
very few comparatively speaking. There is a li- 
cense supposed to be collected on each dog or he 
must give up his useless and destructive life. 

Is this law being enforced? 

Don’t you know that the hawks and the dogs 
are destroying more game than all of the law- 
breaking hunters and other things combined? 

Why not include these two things in the consger- 
vation program while we are conserving the life 
of the game birds, and you will see that in one 
season the quantities of Dove and Quail will be 
increased manyfold. 

We dare say, that if the hawks and wandering 
dogs were destroyed the bag limit will become un- 
limited, and the hunter will not have to be watched 
any more. All the watching will be turned to the 
dog and the hawk. 

Let’s make a clean sweep while we are at it. 
If it is worth spending thousands of dollars pro- 
tecting game, let’s spend a few more and make 
the job complete. 

Moral: Destroy the wandering dog and the 
hawk. 

The Louisiana editor has presented an emi- 
nently practical plan for increasing the number 
of quail and the sporting possibilities of the coun- 
try. He may not be able to qualify as a profes- 
sional protectionist, but there is no doubt about 
his being an observing sportsman with a happy 
faculty for straight thinking. - 
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Pipe-smoking Doctor 
Claims Time Record 
for This Tobacco 


Evidently we “started something” in pub- 
lishing pipe-smoking records of old-time 
members of the Edgeworth Club. | § 


Here is a doctor who writes in frcm 
Oregon to tell the world that he has 
smoked Edgeworth steadily and exclu- 
cively for a quarter century. 


Any smoking tobacco that holds a 
man’s affection that long must have some 
quality that commends it to others. 
Here’s the letter in which Dr. Delepine | § 
claims the record: 


St. Helens, Oregon 
March 15, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I notice with a good deal of amuse- 
ment the challenge of Mr. J. J. Roberts 
of Columbia, S. D. 

For my own part, I must confess to 
having smoked Edgeworth steadily for 
the last 25 years. I began before you 


The Master of Woodchuck Lodge 


(Continued from page 6) 


had started putting up the “ready rub- 
bed” kind, or at least before it was on 
sale in the Far West. I smoked your 
Plug Cut for two or three years. Then 
I switched to the “ready rubbed” as 
more convenient, but identical in flavor, 
and I have used it ever since. 

So you may tell Mr. Roberts, with my 
compliments, that although he has done 
well and wisely, he is far from being 
the champion he fancies himself; and 
for my part, with my better showing, 
I expect to be a long way behind many 


others. 
Yours very truly, 


C: Vi Delepine, M.D. 


marily those of the student of nature, 
the scholar and scientist, they were not 
exclusively so, for questions of the pub- 
lic welfare always enlisted his thought. 
| But it was plain to be seen that he 
could not be a partisan, that his only 
interest in politics was that of one who 
considered only the larger question of 
the good of the whole people. His out- 
look was the simple, direct one of the 
student to. whom all problems resolve 
themselves into their simplest elements. 





MOE John Burroughs that morning 
revealed himself to me as one who 
desired the social good of the world 


He had spoken till now in the quiet, un- 
impassioned tones that were habitual 
with him, but as he referred to the dis- 
trust and the loss of public favor that 
clouded the War President’s last years 
his voice became more vibrant, his man- 
ner more earnest, and he looked out on 
the everlasting hills with much the 
same expression that his sculptored 
effigy, “The Seer,” wears. He seemed 
to have become the prophet he looked. 

“T believe that history will accord 
him his due,’ he declared. “The things 
that alienated public affection from 
him will have been understood or 
glossed over in a decade and he will be 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer : 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgewort? 

wherever and 
whenever you buy 
™)it, for it never 

# changes in qual- 

ity. 
Write your 
name and address 


estimated as he deserves to be.” 

“Why,” he went on as he swept a 
lean and sinewy hand toward the pano- 
rama of mountains from which the 
morning mists were now just begin- 
ning to clear, “it is in his case just like 
these mountains. You do not get the 
proper conception of their grandeur 
and their true proportions by viewing 
them at close range or through the 
mists that obscure them. You need 
distance and perspective.” 


with the same quiet passionateness 
with which he followed his quest of 


nature’s secrets. Seeing him in the se- 
rene and pleasant setting that was his 
from birth, it was easy to understand 
that he should wish with all the force 
of a strong nature that the blessings of 
‘a peace such as he had enjoyed through- 
out his long life might be assured to 
his fellows everywhere, for in his view 
war was an abomination that too long 
had been tolerated by humanity. 

He believed wholeheartedly in the 


League of Nations, he said that morn- OOSEVELT’S name had been men- 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 


to Larus & Bro- 
ther Company, 7 
S. 21st Street, 


Richmond, Va. 


care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a spe- 
cial. week-end-size can for. 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 


their pipes. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
-the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (254.1 


40 


meters) 1180 kilocycles 


ing, “as the only way human thought 
has devised to put an end to wars.” 
Then in the gentle, even tones that 
made his conversation a delight to 
hear, he continued: “Its intent, as I 
see it, is clear and simple. It is a 
means to stop the ever recurring wars, 
the foolish, destructive conflicts that 
are continually exhausting the world. 
The world can’t go on with these wars 
if civilization is to survive, and the 
only way to stop them is through. the 
League.” 

Much of the opposition to the League 
in this country, he believed, was due to 
partisan jealousy of Wilson, whose 
“handiwork and dear aspiration” it was. 


tioned as we talked further on the 
subject that had brought me to the 
Lodge. Burroughs and the former 
President, then but recently dead, had 
been intimates, and at the mention of 
his friend’s name it was plain to be 
seen from the light in the naturalist’s 
eyes and a tender note in his tones how 
dear was his memory to him. He spoke 
of the splendid quality of his friend’s 
leadership, of his tremendous vigor, his 
fearlessness, his varied interests, his 
solidity of mind and, sadly, of the un- 
timeliness of his death which, he said, 
was inevitable to one who all his life 
had lived so intensively that it was a 
certainty he should succumb to the 
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“purning out of this intensity. Of his 


diversified interests, he said that he 
had touched life at more points than 
any man in his generation, and in noth- 
ing was superficial. Then that which 
must have endeared Roosevelt to the 
naturalist in a special manner was re- 
vealed. 

“Whatever Roosevelt attacked,” he 
said, “he did with a thoroughness and 
mastery that was characteristic. He 
was not a great writer in the sense 
that he had a finished style, but he 
wrote with vigor and a knowledge of 
his subject that made his writing vital. 
He had a genuine love for nature and 
he knew nature, too, and in this field 
he might have been as great as he was 
in his dearer field of public life, in 
which he was a walking day of judg- 
ment.” 

Then, to illustrate how well and 
truly Roosevelt knew nature, he told of 
an incident when he was President.. In 
those days Roosevelt on occasions when 
he was wearied with the duties of office 
would slip away from Washington for 
a few days to a retreat in Maryland 
about sixty miles distant—Pine Knot, 
I believe, was the name of'the spot— 
there to live with Mrs. Roosevelt in a 
great barn-like building, unattended by 
servants, doing their own cooking and 
enjoying the simple life, safe from in- 
trusion of any sort. On one such oc- 
casion, the naturalist related, the Presi- 
dent had sent to him to come down to 
this retreat and help him name the 
birds that abounded in this wilderness. 
Burroughs went and together they 
tramped the roads and countryside and 
classified and named their feathered 
inhabitants. 

“And do you know,” the naturalist 
concluded his narrative, with the pride 
of one who might be speaking of a son 
or disciple, “that of eighty birds on the 
place he knew the names of all but 
one.” 

Roosevelt in his life had many tri- 
umphs. As warrior, statesman, writer, 
explorer, reformer and leader he had 
tasted many times the sweetness of 
popular acclaim. But it is doubtful if 
any or all of these counted as much 
with Burroughs as this one signal 
proof of his knowledge of the things of 
nature. 

The Ford by this time had returned 
to the Lodge for me and was waiting 
at the edge of the lawn, with a con- 
vulsive coughing and snorting that 
promised to wrench from its frame 
every screw, bolt and spring in it. So 
I made my adieu to the master of 
Woodchuck Lodge, expressing the hope 
that That Woodchuck might not much 
longer elude him. 

But Uncle John only smiled his slow, 
quiet smile, and shook his head dubi- 
ously. Less than a year later he died, 
and I never heard whether the wood- 
chuck avoided his trap to the end. 
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How 3-in-One 3 
Prevents Corrosion 


All metal surfaces, even the highly polished barrel of your 
shotgun or rifle, has “pores” which are easily seen under a 
microscope. 























In these tiny pores corrosion begins, usually from moisture. 


3-in-One is highly penetrative, sink-  3-in-One to prevent corrosion inside. 
ing into the pores of the metal— 
filling them_up and keeping out 
moisture. Heavy oils and grease 
simply stay on the surface and only 


artially protect or are easily rub. — 3-in-Oneis sold by sporting goods, hardware 
Bed off, auto accessory, drug, grocery and genera 


ec 

pores is aon or ant aes and l-oz., 
: ’ 02, an -pint bottles. n’t accept any 

Before Saint out for a day’s shoot- ordinary mineral oil. Insist upon 3-in-One. 

ing, rub 3-in-One all over barrels The Big Red “One” on the label is your 

and stock to protect from rain,snow _ protection. 

and moist hands. FREE—G:"°ro"s sample,sspecial 


‘ “ Sh ’s Ciréul ic- 
After cleaning, swab the barrels with tionary of Uses. Ayan will Deine al hae 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St. New York City, N. Y. 
A Third of a Century of Continuous Service si 


On the long, | 
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great outdoors. So 
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ea eerentele and ster ao piece of chalk. You know what I 
produce—at real money-saving mean. And I want to tell you that 
Mage esa necon ese ne I wouldn’t hit that trail without a 


good flashlight. 


And to make the good flashlight 
doubly good, I’d see that it was 
loaded with genuine Eveready Bat- 
: ae ae . teries. Yes, Sir, Eveready and 
ee en ee ron wal heedetons 4 | nothing else but. I wouldn’t take 
Canoes chances with any battery but the 
a best out there. 

Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- I know I could bank on Evereadys 
rigger F for bright light and long life, because 
they are made by the makers of 
sais and Uo tale th been, Eveready Radio Batteries. They 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY mail | are packed with pep, power and 
an ichnseeecmeeneeren™ © | potential light 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. £0 Get = ee habit. * “7 
202 Ann St. Ww save a leg—maybe your neck. To 
wisconsin (wither Ptace) haw YORK say nothing of the big convenience. 


Also oil all moving parts with 3-in- 
One. Then they won’t wear out and 
jamming will be unknown. 
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75% of the cruiser fleet of 
the Detroit Yacht Club 
are equipped with Ker- 
math marine motors. 









Here surely is a sweeping 
owner endorsement of a 






most glowing nature. 






Wherever you find experi- 
enced yachtsmen, there 
you will find Kermaths 
in ever increasing num- 
bers. 









It will pay you to get full 
information on this in- 
ternationally known boat 
engine. Write for illus- 
trated catalog. 








3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
* 90 King St. W., Torontc, Ontario 
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Snowshoe 
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practical of all Snowshoe 
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, waste pieces of finest 
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used in my Maine Hunt- 
a Shoe, I am able to 
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tra quality Rigging at 
this price. Order a pair. 
If not satisfied I will 
refund your money. 
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that those faithful creatures out there 
in the chase might be getting weary. 

The sound of their voices off to the 
south came to us faintly on the morn- 
ing air. A_ shifting breeze carried 
news of the chase in varying intensities 
and as I listened it wafted a wisp of 
hair over my forehead from time to 
time. 


M Y. thoughts must have been far 

away when a moving object down 
the valley caught my attention. It was 
traveling slowly, pausing now and then, 
stopping to investigate at intervals, 
ever working away from the sound that 
still came to our ears from the south. 
The others had seen it too. 

It was the fox, not the dashing crea- 
ture that we had seen a few hours be- 
fore, agile, racy, full of frivolous cun- 
ning; but instead, a tired, sodden, foot- 
weary little animal that looked this 
way and that for a place of refuge. 
His red flag hung low and he made no 
flirting “sash-shay’s” from side to side 
as he trotted along. 

While we watched he turned up the 
hill toward our place of rest, still 
searching. He lifted his nose in the 
air, discovered our presence, paused a 


pace. Within a hundred yards he 
paused again, sniffed around a hollow 
log that lay prostrate on the ground 


mile or more from the horses, “C. B.” 
left the gobbler and went down to 
where they were. hitched, and he 
mounted one of them and came up to 
where I was waiting. We loaded my 
deer and his turkey on the horse and 


.| led him down to where the other horses 


were, where I hung the buck and the 
gobbler well up on a pine tree limb. 
Then we waited for the other fellows, 
and about twelve o’clock they came in, 
Salisbury with two turkeys, a nice 
gobbler and a hen, and reported having 
seen two bucks, one a big one, but only 
one of them was in range. Two shots 
failed to stop this particular buck, as 
he disappeared into the tall timber. 
The guide had killed and hung up a 
buck. but had seen no turkeys. We 
soon had a fire going, and although we 
had plenty of meat handy, it was a 
little too fresh for immediate consump- 
tion. Ham without eggs and plenty of 
coffee were the main offerings,’ and the 
crisp air and exercise did not make any 
desert a necessity. 


T about one o’clock I started to 
comb a stretch of country to the 
north, and tramped until dark, the net 
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moment, and then came on at a slow, 


Char near ear 


(Continued from page 9) 


and then crawled into his sanctuary 
with all the weariness that it is given 
a poor dumb creature to display. 

“Uh huh! An’ that shows how smart 
a fox is,” snorted Nate. “When he 
can’t save his own skin he lets us do it 
for him.” 

We trudged down the hill behind big 
Nate, watched him calmly pause beside 
the log while he lit his pipe, and then 
seat himself in the very entrance and 
calmly state: 

“The dogs ought to be here purty 
soon.” 

They came, doggedly following the 
trail, mostly silent now, foot sore, 
tongues flapping. They came across 
the swamp and up the hill. They came 
and paused in front of Old Nate, sat 
on their haunches and howled mourn- 
fully or sniffed ‘about the log. 

Art, Steve and,I slipped the leashes 
on them and bidding Nate good-by 
started off toward the car, leading the 
ungainly creatures whose tired bodies 
were all too willing to follow. 

At the top of the hill I paused and 
looked back. Nate was still sitting as 
we had left him, gazing off into the 
distance, while a little curl of smoke 
drifted up from under his hat brim. 
A tightening came into my throat and 
I said to myself: “There ts another 
side to fox hunting.” 





- With Saddle and Rifle 


in Arizona 
(Continued from page 14) 


result being one turkey, which I shot 
at five times before putting a chance 
bullet through his neck. Salisbury got 
his buck that afternoon, firing three 
shots and hitting him twice, the last 
shot just behind the fore-shoulder, and 
bringing the deer down in his tracks. 
“C. B.” was also lucky enough to down 
a forked-horn black-tail. 

We got back to camp at the Black 
River and had venison steaks for sup- 
per, and they tasted good, I’m telling 
you. That night the cold night air 
stiffened the deer meat we had hung up 
for frying, and the next morning we 
ate so much of it that we were almost 
too lazy to move. Salisbury kept camp, 
having killed his legal limit of one deer 
and two turkeys. 

Scattering -again, we trekked out 
over practically the same ground, hitch- 
ing our horses when we got pretty well 
up on the high ground. “C. B.” and I 
went together, intent on turkeys, 2s 
each had his: deer and a turkey apiece, 
while the guide drifted southward. We 
heard the crack of his rifle shortiy 
afterwards, followed by three addi- 
tional shots, and “C. B.” remarked, 
“Pll bet he got at least one turkey.” 
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iT HIS completed the quota of game 


“As a matter of fact, he got two young 


gobblers with the four shots. 

We slipped along quietly for the next 
two or three miles, when “C. B.” 
thought he heard something to the left 
of us which he decided was made by 
the noise of turkeys feeding. We 
crawled on our hands and knees toward 
a little rise in the timber, and peeking 
over it, saw a bunch of twelve turkeys 
feeding under a clump of pines, some- 
thing like a hundred yards or more 
from where we were. We sank down, 
screened by the grass, picked a bird 
each, counted three and blazed away. 
“Cc, B.” bored through a bird he had 
selected, at the base of the wings, kill- 
ing it instantly. I had shot low, not 
allowing for the depression in the 
yround, and my bullet struck the tur- 
key close up to his body at the thigh | riffe. Pt Ry: go oe $Q75 
joint, tumbling him over on the ground, Seavenmed ae wae Sood Seas te 
where he flopped, vainly trying to rise. | yatues; Guns, "Ammunition, “Cutlery”. Sports and “Gort 
A second bullet quieted him, and we] cette hace tnd ei wast ae 
ran forward and picked up the birds. | fied customers all over the world. Terms cash. No C.0.D. 
This Walk tiles ginal of feck: tee tu W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0. N. {0th St., Phila, Pa. 
and we turned back to where the 


horses were. \ROB IN HOOD) 
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L. E. STEMMLER CO, (Dept. M) Queens Village, N. Y. 
Est. 1912—Dealers write for prices also. 


Oscar Hansen of Nebraska—broke 225 
straight targets at the Grand American 
Handicap to win the title “Champion of 
Champions.”’ Ithaca lock speed helped 
America’s new champion win. 


Catalog Free 








SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 


$19.50 


seeded and refinished 


8% pounds, 43 inches long, 24-inch barrel. Offered with- 
out bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 50 cents extra. Ball 
cartridges, $3.50 per 100. 

380-page illustrated catalog, with history of American 
arms, with other Army and Navy equipment, for 50 cents. 
Special circular for 2c stamp. Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Models New Impzovap 
TRAPPER--Very accurate, Shoots .22 a 

GINCH long and _ long rifle cartridges; 7 
shot double action; blued steel; gold $7. 75 
sight; large checkered walnut grip. 
MUNTER--10 inch barrel, same as above $8.7 
Fine Leather Holsters, 6 inch $1.00; 10 inch # 51.80 


«22 Special Heavy Frame $42 


BREAK OPEN TYPE, automatic ejector; 6 in. barrel; 
blued steel; gold sight; 7 shot, double action. Fine Cow- 
hide Holster to fit, $1.50. Express seuieuente only 

$1.00 deposit required on C.0.D 
Franklin Sporting Goods Co., Box 8-F, ‘Ampere, N. J. 


$60.00: 


Our guide brought in two turkeys. 


allowed us both. As the birds Sak Samy Oe eles 
were pretty heavy, “C. B.” waited until 9 TARGET 
I walked back to where the horses were. The BULL Ss EYE PISTOL 
Mounting one of the “broncs,” I rode 
back and we loaded the turkeys, one on for XMAS 
one side and one on the other, across | Made, by | shooters 
the saddle, and came back and waited tion, Bach pistol 
for the other men. The guide arrived |6i;mpic Team 
a little later with his two turkeys, and po mag ges 
we had a brave repast from some night- cirele at 10, feet. 
cooled venison we had brought up from | eoy Ne. ecak windows, 
the main camp, fried to.a turn in bacon | Magazine holds 60. and 
grease, and washed down with about a | men of the highest order use 
quart of coffee each ee ei noes wee aie 

é . sure. neludes bull’s-eye stamp, 
We packed our six turkeys in ice, | >it¢ targets and extra ammunition, $ -O0 prepaid 

Ask dealer fi 

which we got at Springerville, together | 4s* your dealer first 


with some choice cuts of venison, be- | BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
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Trap and 
game guns 
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AIR RIFLE 


Kills The Most powerful 
pneumatic Air 
Rifle in the 
World! 
No Pumping— 
No Powder!! 


*15 


small game— 
penetration 


Y4” pine at 
100 ft. Accurate 


and quick-acting. 
Shoots Diabolo 


Pellets 


-177 Cal.-$1.50 per 1000 
-22 CaL- 2.50 per 1000 


This silent, powerful rifle is unequalled 
for Target practice or shooting small 
game, Costs little for ammunition. 
Barrel is rifled; adjustable rear sight; 
bead front sight; finely finished stocks. 

MODEL !—Cal. .177 or .22—a fine gun $15.00. 
MODEL {ti—Cal. .22—larger, more powerful $22.50 
SPECIAL OFFER: We will send the Rifle direct, 
prepaid on receipt of price advertised. 


HENRY A. SCHNEIDER, Inc. 
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Small Arms Firing Manual, 
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Dept., was the only commercial 
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Ow HOME, Over 160,000 graduates. 


Learn by Mail 


en everywhere are rush- 

err to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inse ble. All 
real sportsmen NOW KNOW 
Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
nificent and valuable trophies. 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy — how to care for 
eed fine specimens in the 7 

eld whenyoufirsttakethem. 2% sas 
You willbedelighted . 
withTaxidermy. You 
canlearn quicklyand 
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You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
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piano, radio and all comforts.’ 


B. O. Crichlow_says: ‘‘Have taken in 
more then FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS in the ,gight years I have been 
your student.’’ 

P. T. Lindsay says: **Am earning $65 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare, fime, 
thanks to your wonderful school.” 


A. L. Tyler says: “I paid my way 
through high school and college largely 
through Taxidermy.”’ 


Send for This 


Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
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FREE BOOK, 
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fore starting on. We had a grand din- 
ner before leaving, stuffing ourselves 
with deer meat until our very ribs 
creaked and distended under the strain. 
It was a most delightful trip. “C. B.,” 
just to refresh boyhood memories, 
picked off four or five gray squirrels 
from the pine trees the last afternoon 
of our shoot, and they fried something 
“choicy” when we stopped at Holbrook 
for breakfast. They are trying now to 
permit trout fishing in Arizona during 
the deer and turkey season, and if they 
do it will add another salient attraction 


i 


to camping out for big game in Ari. 
zona. 

We left reluctantly, with the memory 
of mountains draped in a bluish haze, 
of air redolent with the tang of pine. 
cones and cedar, of forest vistas cool 
and clear, of the sharp, metallic bark- 
ing of the gray squirrels, of the 
crash of plunging deer through aspen 
thickets and surrounding timber, of 
camp-fires and star-lit nights, of all the 
sights and sounds so closely allied to 
the stir and excitement which- had 
buoyed us up in our outing among the 
peaks and woodlands of Arizona. 


Leslie Carter, government trapper, setting poison bait for wolves in the Fish Lake 
Forest Preserve. 


A Shaggy Lobo 


(Continued from page 15) 


seen before. He set to work, made a 
blind-set, being careful not to leave any 
signs of his work, and here where the 
trap might have lain to waste and to 
rust, it was put to work toward the 
wolf’s capture. But what right had 
any man to think a wolf would put his 
foot in the same place twice, with the 
hundred square miles of wild country 
all about? 

Carter has two dogs. They are mixed 
breed, big and strong and trained to be 
useful in the forest. Time and again 
they have assisted in the capture of 
various beasts from cougars to coyotes. 

Ten days after setting the latter 
trap, to be more exact, on the morning 
of the 9th day of May, the wolf turned 
back on his trail. Luck, fate or what- 
not, guided his footsteps,to that certain 
spot where the No. 14 Newhouse trap 
was set. Into the trap he stepped, and 
then, Hades broke loose! 

The chain was snapped as if it were 
a reed and away went the killer, drag- 
ging the trap fast to his left front foot. 
On and on he traveled while the gov- 


ernment man was preparing breakfast 
in his camp a few miles away. 

After breakfast, Carter struck out 
over his trap line. He followed the 
breaks in the timber, keeping well out 
of sight. From a small creek, he took 
a cut-off trail, leading through a thick 
stand of alpine fir; thence into a basin 
where the low, old, stubbed, long- 
branched, sprawling seedlings made ex- 
cellent cover for a predatory beast. In 
one place, where lodgepole pines marked 
the contour of more valuable’ timber, 
he noticed the tracks of the wolf: and 
the trail of the broken chain. This 
discovery called his dogs into action. 
They sniffed the tracks, began’to whine 
and dart back and forth and, at the 
trapper’s command, shot forward along 
the trail like hungry demons.- Carter 
knew now that something was going to 
happen. 

The government man followed his 
dogs as fast as he could on foot: In 
places he had to pick his way through 
dense masses of spruce and fir; in fer- 
tile places where the timber grew in 
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more homogeneous stands, the wolf had 
been hung up, but had made his escape 
again. On and on, through shut-in, 
deep ravines in head water basins, and 
along constantly shaded mountain sides, 
the beast had gone in the hope of for- 
ever losing himself to his pursuers. 


S the morning wore on, the man 

followed the trail. When he stop- 
ped to rest in the shade of giant red 
pines, he saw ruffed grouse nesting in 
the lower branches and he marveled at 
their beauty. In another place he 
stooped to examine a cougar track, 
which appeared very fresh indeed, when 
suddenly he heard a terrific howl that 
sent the blood coursing through his 
veins. He cupped his ears to listen, at 
the same time scrambling onto a flat 
ledge from where he could sweep with 
his glance all the country below. Then 
he heard the bark of both dogs, followed 
by deep, throaty growls and hisses. The 
beast had been cornered by the dogs, 
was his decision as he started out 
again, making the best time he could. 


In thirty minutes, Carter reached the 
summit of a ridge and locking down 
into a grassy meadow there was a 
strange, but magnificent spectacle. A 
big lobo wolf, weighing, he judged, a 
hundred pounds or better, was raging 
and weaving back and forth, snapping 
and tearing and otherwise holding 
more than his own against the two 
powerful dogs. Going closer, the trap- 
per learned that both dogs had been 
wounded slightly from the pointed teeth 
of the wolf. Quickly, making no noise 
to arrest the beast’s attention, he ap- 
proached, keeping in the shadow of 
aspens until he was close enough for a 
shot. And then he drew a bead on the 
wolf’s head and fire” The bullet struck 
the wolf in the curl between the eyes, 
coursing downward, breaking both low- 
er and upper jaw, but the wolf still 
stayed on his feet. Even with this 
handicap, with blood streaming from 
his mouth, the wolf still carried on 
against the dogs, backing away toward 
a sheer-cut ledge. .Then Carter, taking 
deliberate aim, shot the wolf through 
the heart. Even after this deadly shot, 
the beast lingered on his feet. The 
trapper could see the vicious madness 
in the wolf’s expression, but no beast 
could long stand with two .25-35 bullets 
placed as these two were, and finally 
after a few seconds of staggering, he 
shuddered, went stiff-legged and fell. 

Here in the forest, amid the silence 
of ages and in the shade and shadow of 
mighty trees, a bad wolf paid for his 
thousand crimes. 





A Matter of Accuracy 
(Continued from page 19) 


differences in theoretically the same 
load, such as in war ammunition, 
Making an accurete high-power rifle 
barrel is a simple matter, provided 
good ammunition is to be used. Almost 
any one of our factories can turn out a 
barrel which they can guarantee will 
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American Landscape a 





71 Newark, New York 


FOREST RANGERS 





MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. and home 
furnished; hunt, fish, trap, ete. For details write 
Norton, 2220 Temple Court, Denver, Colo, 
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Everywhere in sight on Lake, Bay, River 
and Pond, because preferred by thousands 
as Vacation and Fishing Pals. You will 
enjoy your 1928 vacation ever so much 
more with a WHITE. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated free catalog, today. 
E. White & Co. 
160 White St., Old Town, Me. 


Outboard 


Boats:-Canoes 
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Cross 
Rods 
The Finest 


a of the 


‘Cross rods are in 
a class alone. Their 
air of rich restraint 
bespeaks discrimi- 
nating judgmeht. 
They are fashioned 
by craftsmen who 
love their work and 
have spent years in 
its development. 

Resiliency .. . life .. .ac- 
3 tion! A Cross rod in- 
spires confidence, the 


moment you grip it. You 
can depend on it. 


South Bend Bait Co. 





for this 


10250 High Street 
ne a South Bend, Indiana 
eautifully iiius: teas 
this Croc fe oF. aa 3 ies 
“oe = ing Tack 
SOUTES3 <23END 








FLY TYING, ROD and 







LURE MAKING 
QUALITY ° Materials and Supplies 
TACKLE Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 


making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 


J. A. WILLMARTH 90 Clinton Ave., 


Asis ASH = 
In ve. Numbers. Also Skunk, Weasel, Mink, Muskrats 
and many other fur-bearing animals, with my new Fold- 
ing, Ay = Ss WIRE They catch 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. Big money-makers = 
trappers and fishermen. Made in all sizes. Just the thin; 
take along on your camping or fishing trips. Write 

for Descriptive ist, and my Free Formula for 
making best baits known for attracting fish and animals. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept.25, Lebanon, Mo. 


Roosevelt, N. Y. 










$75-% GOLD in PRIZES 
Contest Closes Dec. 1, 1928 
PRICE 25c 5 FOR $1.00 /{ 


oO. F. CALENDAR 
BOX 504 HIGH STA. - 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


If you want authentic up-to-the-minute in- 


formation on conditions in any section, there . 


is nothing like getting it from men right on the 
ground. Consult the members of the FOREST 
AND STREAM Information Bureau. You will 


find them listed on page 2 of this issue. 






Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
Thousands have 


Great with outbeard motors. in 
ment use here and abroad. 
oat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 
ACME BOAT CO. 
18 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government's sacrifice saveg 
"_you money. Writefor copy, 


nown outdoor 


construction every . 
ideas that will double the pleasure of 


. A score of 


coat next trip. Send for it today. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 126 Tripp Street, Framingham, Mass. 


fifj ZIP-Z1P SHOOTER 


te 


Ly 


* hi 


LET’S GO BOYS: 


Hunting, fishing or camping, 
wherever you go you will need a 
Zip-Zip Shooter, elastic and lasting 

with plenty of pep and force, scien- 

tifically and practically made. See 
your dealer; if he can’t supply you, or- 
der from us. Zip-Zip Shooter, 35c, or 


three for $1.00. Send hs 
stamps, coin or money . 
order, 

Automatic Rubber Co. 


GOIN’ FISHIN’ 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake ancl stream 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
fish are biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
fish, the backlash and how to eliminate it. 
Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 
and artificials, how to use them, and when. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
Book Department 


Forest ear stREAy 
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The Salt Water 
Angler 


By LEONARD HULIT 


“The Salt Wa- 
ter Angler” is 
much more than 
just a book about 
salt water fishing: 
it is a compendium 
of valuable and in- 
teresting informa- 
tion for salt water 
anglers. First, the 

book contains a practical biography of each 
species of fish angled for along the Atlantic 
seaboard, illustrated by authoritative plates 
from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
Here the reader may learn the characteris- 
tics of the various fishes discussed an 
where they may be looked for under given 
conditions. 

Added to this is a- complete list and de- 
scription of tackle necessary for taking dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. There are chapters on 
“The Modern Surf Rod,” “Ways of the Fish- 
hook,” “Selection and Care of Lines,” and 
“Surf Casting Sinkers.” These are also il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs of 
the various tackle described. ‘ 

Together with the recital of the looks and 
habits of the many salt water fish, is neces- 
sary and invaluable information concerning 
the bait used to attract each kind. Not only 
does every species of fish require a different 
bait; but the same fish have varying tastes 
and will bite greedily one day on a bait that 
they may refuse to touch the next. 


PRICE $3.50 
Book Department 


Forest- _ STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


reach a depth of .0025. 


come up to a certain standard with 


specified ammunition. 

The humble .22, however, is a horse 
of another shade. 

Two of our great factories agree 
that they would rather guarantee to 
make ten accurate .30 cal. barrels than 
one accurate .22 barrel. 

The little soft lead “heel” .22 Long 
Rifle bullet is one of the hardest of all 
modern bullets to handle in a rifle 
barrel. 

The trouble—or the accuracy—starts 
at the back end of the case, with the 
attentions of the firing pin on the rim- 
fire primer. A striking or firing pin 
incorrectly shaped can nullify the ac- 
curacy of the finest barrel Harry Pope 
ever turned out. If it is correctly 
shaped, but incorrectly placed—too far 
in toward the center, or too far out to 
catch the little line of the fulminate 
inside of the rim, also follows inaccu- 
racy. 

If the striker hits on a nice cushion- 
ing extractor, giving under the blow— 
more inaccuracy. 


HE chamber has to be tight and 

even, and the “head-space” held to 
careful limits. The “cone” from cham- 
ber up to barrel has to be shaped just 
right to give even delivery of bullet 
without deforming the soft bullet at the 
start. 

The first two inches of the .22 target 
barrel has as much to do with the ac- 
curate shooting, as the next 26 or 28 
or whatever may be left over. 

At the Springfield Armory, for in- 
stance, under the loving hands of Capt. 
Grove Wotkyns and Al Woodworth, the 
new M-1 rifle just being produced, is 
held to 3/1000 inch limit in breeching 
up. Most of these rifles show no toler- 
ance whatever. Changing bolts on 
such a rifle is fatal to its accuracy. 

The new rifle is held to these figures: 

Lands—diameter .218. Grooves .223, 
maximum, lands .2185, grooves .2235, 
groove depth .0025, width of land .0854, 
width of groove, approximately the 
same, 

It requires an average of 45 minutes 
to rifle one of these barrels, over 70 
cuts in making each groove—that is to 
I noticed in 
one plant I visited that they were rifl- 
ing their .22 barrels in five minutes. 

These rifles are not passed until they 
will put ten shots into one inch at 50 
yards. 

At the same time the Model 52 Win- 
chester holds more records than any 
other small-bore rifle in the world. 
Most of it is due to sterling perform- 
ance. Some of it is like the reason why 
so many Fords tip over—there are so 
many more of them, The 52 is, in my 
opinion, one of the most accurate rifles 
in the world—and probably the worst 
stocked, tying with the B S A in this 
item. My- statement goes for both old 
and “new improved” stock wished on 
this gun a year ago. 

The Springfield stock—the M-1 cal. 
.22—also used on the “sporter” and on 
the Free rifles, is without doubt the 


| best standard small-bore rifle stock in 


the world. 


“match” .22 cal. rifle with “match” 
ammunition will group inside of two 
inches at 100 yards. The man who 
thinks that he can sail into the first 
gun shop and buy a rifle and ammuni- 
tion that will do this, has several more 
trips to make—unless he wears a 
horseshoe for a watch-charm and an- 
other string of them around his swan. 
like neck. 

A gilt edged small bore rifle is gilt 
edged only with ammunition that is 
suited to it. Few rifles will do well 
with all five makes—and the various 
and varying lots the five makers turn 
out. One rifle’s ten-spot ammunition 
is of the wide eight variety in another 
rifle, likewise one lot of the same make 
may perform as virtuously as that 
much over-rated lady, Caesar’s wife, 
while the next lot may prove just about 
good enough for tin-can shooting at 
reasonable ranges. 


VER and anon a lot of hard-boiled 

small-bore shooters gather down at 
Sea Girt or Camp Perry and wear 
corns on their alabaster tummies try- 
ing to make more holes in the ten ring 
in a given number of shots. than the 
next man, 

Wind effect at 200 aside, there is not 
a great deal of outside influence to 
interfere with scores at these ranges, 
and not a whale of a lot of difference 
in the ability of the top-side 50 men at 
these shoots, 

What beats the losers is the combina- 
tion of inferior ammunition and _ in- 
ferior rifle—or a combination which 
may prove inferior, but might work all 
right by shooting the ammunition in a 
different rifle, or different ammunition 
in the given rifle. 

Theory to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, there is a far wider variation in 
the accuracy of the small-bore rifles at 
the big matches, than there is in the 
service rifles and service ammunition 
found over on the big ranges. 

One man ran out better than 100 
consecutive bulls on the 7% inch black 
at 200 yards, with a .22 rifle and am- 
munition. 

I have shot hundreds of machine rest 
groups, have watched in the years in 
which I captained the U. S. Dewar 
Small Bore Rifle Team, the perform- 
ance of the finest shots in the country, 
and have gone into factory machine 
rest results very thoroughly. 

I have never seen a combination of 
rifle and ammunition that I thought © 
was capable of putting 100 consecutive 
shots into a 7% inch ring at 200 yards. 
Yet it has been done in open competi- 
tion, and other records so close to this 
have been made that there is no doubt 
that certain rifles and certain lots of 
ammunition will do it. 

As a rule the .22 match rifle shoots 
very marked long, oval groups at 200 
yards, much higher from top to bottom 
than from side to side. In twenty shots, 
one would fully expect to find at least 
one dropping out of the group far 
enough to go out of the 7% bull. Any 
good rifle, with ammunition not suited 
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eral more of the family at Sea Girt in 1919, with 
Wears a 93 consecutive at 200 yards in the 
1 and an- Frank Hoppe match. This stood for 
his swan. about four days, when old timer Cap- A New Lefever Single Seer eS ies $16.00 
tain W. H. Richard, one of the greatest The Older Lefever Double for. . . . $28.25 
fle is gilt and most enthusiastic small-bore shots The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Tikiense 
n that is of the country, tuned up his trusty Ask f, I 
1 do well Model 52, and proceeded to bat out 33 or a circular. 
e various fgg consecutive shots. LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
kers turn This proved quite- good enough for 
:munition the gang for several years—until one 
n another McGarity of Washington proceeded to THE GREAT JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH 
ume make get started at Camp Perry. Before RECOIL 
as that the range officers could interfere and PADS 
r’s wife, somebody stepped heavily in the middle 
ust about of this party’s back, he knocked out Nand Billes. 
oting at 125 consecutive bulls. Patented Without question the leading recoil pad used today by 
The .22 Long Rifle, considering its et, 12: 1018 eeipeeaeen eee COMING when you 
cheapness and the impossibility of any — is the recog- sosTain ere. oo. _ ence queauwhy.auneass 
rd-boiled hand work in loading “match quality” nized leader Largest Mfre. af recoil pads in the world. 
down at stuff, is a wonderful shooting little in sales and 
nd wear cartridge. It is not, however, contrary With 1 ps 
mies try- to a wide-spread notion, the most ac- Case popu arity, 
ten ring curate of all cartridges at short range. $60 among portable Mahes oki guns like new. 
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re int Bf annanton will eat the 22 Long Ris] Callin andletusshow you neces 
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yards, and, of course, entirely outclass 
it at 200 yards. 

Also it does not give comparative 
accuracy through a very long portion 


. ranges, 
ifference 
) men at 








Remington Typewriter Company 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND 
374 Broadway, New York 



























































































































































































































combina- of its extreme range. It travels about 
and in- 1,400 yards. At 30% of this range or FOR DAY or 
n which 420 yards, it is practically hopeless so s A VE 3 TO NIGHT USE $ 50 
work all far as any accuracy is concerned. 5 ae ee ae ae 
jon in @ Hj The Springfield with 150 gr. bullet | Wo pay postage on every so case, closed. No” quid a 
nunition Hl shoots about 3,300 yards. At 80% of | shoment, All models and aah, Maer eee 
in 1s teed. Men’s sizes, $6.80 t. This “PLAN” 
this range or roughly 1,000 yards, the $8.50, Women’ : aan Swiss emanate is built like 
thstand- best 150 grain ammunition will shoot | $6.10 to $7.30. Children’s a watch. If your dealer 
ati ‘ x 24 inch sizes, $4.70 to $6.80. Send for FREE Catalogue cannot supply, sent direct 
tion in J into 24 inches. AMERICAN SNOW SHOE CO., Inc. Bea ees eter 
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snow water and ? QUICK i 
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s Here is a NEW IDEA in Ice C yhich th 
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Can you answer these ques- 
tions about the Whitetailed 
or Common Virginia Deer? 


1. 


2. 


How can you teil the track of a buck from 
that of a doe, not considering the shape 
of the track? 

Wher. you are in plain sight of a deer how 
can you remain invisible to him? 


. Do you really know the exact Jocation of a 


deer’s heart and what shots will drop 
him instantly in his tracks? 


. How can you tell, when you shoot at a 


deer, whether or not you have hit him? 


. How long should you wait before following 


a deer wounded in the lungs? If struck 


in the liver? 


. How long is the rutting season and when 


does it begin? 


. Dawn and dusk are the best times of day 


for hunting. Where do the deer go in 
the middle of the day? 


. How fast can a deer run? 
. How high can he jump? 
. What are the favorite foods of the deer 


in fall, winter, spring, and summer? 


. What is the worst breach of etiquette when 


you are with a crowd, driving deer? 


. Has a deer a gall bladder? 
. How do deer recognize each other? 
. Are the footprints of the fore feet or 


hind feet the larger? 


- How far can a deer scent you? Hear you? 
. How long has the deer inhabited America? 


Who first described him, and what name 
was the deer given? 


. How can you outwit a skulking deer in 


thick cover? 


. Does a deér chew his cud like the domestic 


ox? 


. What are the best deer rifles? 


. What effect has very cold weather upon 


carrying the sound of your footsteps to 
the deer? 


- How many species of Whitetailed deer are 


there in the United States today? 


- How many fawns are born to each doe? 


221 West 57th St. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Book Department 


Forest STREAM 


New York, N. Y, 


Our score was three moose, seven 
deers and four bears. 

I won the moose pool and Bill took 
the pools on the buck and the bear. 

I have fished and shot with all sorts 
of people and I owe it to them to say 
I never found a cleaner set of men 
than these New Brunswick guides. 
They were all of Scotch and English 
extraction and about as sturdy. and 
hearty, accommodating, clean-minded 
and clean-souled a lot of fellows as I 
ever served with anywhere. There was 
never a time any of them loafed or 
lagged or lazied on the job. Day and 
night they were on the mark at any 
call and off on any occasion. There 
was no jealousy, bickering, backbiting 
or contention among them. They were 
full of life, energy and good humor 
and treated each other and everybody 


else with absolute courtesy and dignity 
and respect for individual rights ang 
views, 

Most people in better circumstances. 
could learn much from them. 

Anybody can go with one of these 
fellows and know he has at his side a 
partner who will be with him at the 
finish. The only one who shirked was 
the boy who went home to the girl, 
These things have always happened, 
and let us hope they always will. It 
wasn’t an hour after his arrival in 
Boiestown, however, before old woolly. 
headed Joe Munn was on the way out 
to take up his job. 

This was as hard a trip as has been 
made in those woods in many years. 

But I’d advise anybody to take the 
risk—it’s worth it. 

(The End.) 


Man—the Fearful Tiger 


(Continued from page 25) 


out two cameras conveniently close— 
one for a snap as the bird first emerged, 
the other for his picture as he flew 
away. He would be dazed when I 
opened the box, I figured, and there 
would be time for two exposures. 

But two exposures! Scarcely one! 
Hardly had the door of the box flown 
open when the. pheasant took to the 
air! I managed somehow to click the 
shutter of one camera before he had 
spread his wings—the picture I made 
is fuzzy with his speed—but for all the 
good the other camera did me it might 
as well have been at home. 

Liberated, the pheasant soared like 
a meteor. He shot behind bushes and 
trees a hundred feet away. ... 

I had seen him but once, I never 
should see him again. He was gone, 
gone forever. Yet few of my chance 
acquaintances of the woods and fields 
have remained so vivid in memory. The 
spot where I set him free I never pass 
without a thought of recollection and a 
moment of wonder, wonder at what has 
become of this friend who, trusting me 
not at all, learned (if learning for a 
pheasant is possible) that kindness 
may dwell in the fierce heart of Man. 


L ITTLE by little—always unexpect- 
edly and always delightfully—my 
circle of friends is broadening. I have 
not time now to speak of many of them 
(and you have not time to listen), but 
I must tell of a certain chipmunk. 

This skirmishing little bandit raced 
ahead of me through the woods. I 
don’t know why I looked upon him with 
more than usual interest, unless it was 
that he kept: forever just in advance. 
A hundred yards we proceeded, with 
the frolicking stranger never more 
than twenty feet beyond my pounding 
steps. 

To test him out, I stiffened my pace. 
Finally I ran. The narrowing space 
between us apparently alarmed him, 
for he suddenly took to the trunk of a 
beech tree. Now, J thought somewhat 
regretfully, he would disappear among 


the upper branches and I should be 
minus my playmate. 

The chipmunk, however, ruled it 
otherwise. He mounted but a little 
higher than my head—though he placed 
the trunk between himself and me—be- 
fore he came to a halt. I heard him 
scratching for a firm position. Amused 
at such audacity, I rounded the tree, 
only to catch glimpses of him circling 
out of sight. He went no higher, no 
lower. The pursuit, previously in 
straight lines, now simply had devel- 
oped into a merry-go-round chase. 


| ENJOYED it quite as much as the 
chipmunk. And he, if his playful 
behavior was any basis for judgment, 
liked it thoroughly. 

At length, tiring with the monotony 
of the game, I approached close to the 
tree and struck with my hands against 
the trunk. I shut off much of the cir- 
cumference by spreading my arms 
around the smooth beech bark. 

By this conduct I probably violated 
the rules as the chipmunk understood 
them. Darting between my fingers to 
the ground, he gave evidence of his 
objection. Away he went at right 
angles to our earlier course, seeming to 
mean (as Eugene Field said. to the 
children who interrupted his stories): 
“Now you have spoiled the fun!” ... 

So here are a few of the friends 
that I have made—a chipmunk, a 
pheasant, a black squirrel. No one 
may doubt that they are real friends 
indeed—more real and intimate than 
most of the men and women who have 
crossed my life as briefly. 

And other friends I have—a whole 
flock of them this time!—who spend 
their summers close at hand, but win- 
ter in the south: sand swallows. 

I cannot rightly explain—if under- 
standing requires an explanation—the 
reason for rejoicing in the yearly re- 
turn of a thousand swallows. I can 
say only that the pleasure is there— 
and you must supply the key. 
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T chanced upon the swallows first one 


ghts and summer as I ambled lazily down a 
winding, singing stream. At a certain 
mstances Hi pend I came upon them, flitting in and 
of these out of oe _— es: in « high and per- Rendezvous of smart winter vacationists from Europe and America. 
ors. pendicular bank of sand. : ; M 
1S Side a ; ; Delightful climate, sports of all kinds. Two days from New York, 
m at th Like a giant yellow sheet studded two sailings weekly. 
rked wa with lusterless black diamonds the STEAMERS 
the 7 bank appeared at first; but as I came CTORIA 
thie. close the shadows at the oe of and, = bc 14th, and weekl ee ee eee — shi 
will It the swallows’ homes softened. What a —— ; " * : ™ ; ° 
velbea | in hurrying in the air! What a rush of ‘“BERMUDA’’ 
4 woolly. fy some of the swallows to get out, of 20,000 tons gross 
ee oa others to get inside. a gs Na 
I climbed upon the sloping foot of 
has been Mm the bank to gain a nearer view of the & E ] T i N D I E s 
years. neatly chiseled holes. Peer within as Special Tours to 
take the jm I would, I could not make out the nests. as DOMINICA 
There would have been room for my a ore GU MARTINIQUE tc santa 
hand and arm and without doubt I ; GUADELOUPE ST, LUCIA 
could have reached to the deepest limit about 23 days covering this most unusual and attractive itinerary. 
of any of the cavities, but I had chosen S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” Jan. 14, Feb. 11th and Mar. 10th 
not to disturb my hosts too severly. S.S. “DOMINICA” from New York Feb. 2 and March 1 
As I slid along the sand, the flutter- Lowest rates and no better service anywhere. $175 up. Rooms with bath $350 up 
ing birds darted in and out like frantic . : . 
butterflies. They moved so swiftly that 
butterflies,“ They moved so swiftly that |] FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
hould be them brushed my ear as he whizzed 34 Whitehall Street, New York, or any authorized agent 
; past. I feared for my eyes. It was 
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chance acquaintances, a ten-inch speck- 
led trout. 

His home is beneath a low bridge in 
a calm pool. His tail flaps slowly in 
the gentle current, his head is upstream 
toward the long daylight of the west. 

Often enough on many creeks have I 
fished “from my belly” to keep my 
shadow from falling across the water. 
Trout, I have learned in a study of 
many an empty creel, flee from Man or 
his image. 

Not so this trout. He likes my com- 
pany. If he could breathe on land he 
would tag me around. He swims out 
to see me when I sit with my feet hung 
from his bridge. 

The next time I visit him, of course, 
I may find him as timid as the rest. 
Or he may have changed his home. But 
I can say for certain that the last time 
I communed with him he was in this 
pool and he showed fear neither of my 
shadow nor of myself. 

This day as he emerged from the 
shelter of his bridge I tossed him a 
grasshopper. Grateful and hungry! I 
tossed him another. This one, too, 
surged down his ravenous throat. 


The Art and Science of 
Fresh Water Angling 


(Continued from page 29) 


will deposit their eggs on it. Leave it 
hung up in the open air; and the de- 
velopment is more rapid the warmer 
the temperature. The creepers develop 
from the eggs in from three to six days 
and attain full growth in about an- 
other six days—an inch, more or less, 
according to the species of fly. The 
adult state of these insects lasts from 
two to four weeks—a tremendously anti- 
quated age compared with the existence 
of the ephemerals. If another batch is 
required add fresh meat or fish and 
other flies will deposit eggs, and thus 
a supply of this bait is always avail- 
able so long as flies are about. If you 
be not “nice to foul your fingers, which 
good Anglers seldom are,” and “if you 
desire to keep gentles to fish with all 
the year,” you can follow Walton’s sug- 
gestion and “get a dead cat, and let it 
be fly-blown, and when the gentles be- 
gin to be alive and to stir, then bury it 
and them in soft earth, but as free 
from frost as you can, and these you 
may dig up at any time when you in- 
tend to use them; these will last till 
March, and about that time turn to be 
flies.” 

Devices sometimes employed to get 
the bait where it is wanted or to render 
it more effective are floating it down- 
stream on a chip or leaf, or feeding it 
to the fish before angling for them—a 
practice akin to salt-water “chum- 
ming.” The same thing is sometimes 
done at night, within the glare on the 
water, at a likely spot, of a fire built 
at the water’s edge. A very foxy stunt 
is to drop a fly on a patch of floating 
foam—which collects insects—and al- 
low it to rest there till it sinks through. 
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A third.and a fourth grasshopper T 
tossed in—a tenth and a twelfth. By 
now the trout’s eagerness had begun to 
wane, but he still swam from hiding, © 
though more and more reluctantly, 
each time I threw him food. 

Fourteen, fifteen—the score mounted. 
The sixteenth grasshopper he could 
hardly swallow. Yet he held to the 
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feast. After the eighteenth morsel, 
unfortunately, I was called away. Un- a 
happily for the advancement of science v 
I had not sounded the full depths of a h 
trout’s stomach. The rhythm of his ( 
going and coming for food might have fe 
continued to the bursting point if I ti 
had not been summoned. fe 
But like the black squirrel and the a 
chipmunk—and more than the swallows 01 
and the pheasant—this speckled trout se 
had become my friend. He was swelled he 
partly with gratitude, I firmly believe, th 
I myself, certainly, was more than m 
grateful to him. I valued his good-will 
as I prized the regard of each of my to 
other chance acquaintances. I am ga 
proud yet with the pride of strength— a 
and Man is less the Fearful Tiger than th 
he was. th 
wi 
co! 
elu 
an 
hit 
bre 
Other forms of decoying fish some- 
times are resorted to when food is 
sorely needed in camp, as placing some 
minnows in a large corked bottle, the 
cork having a small hole through it, 
and suspending it in mid-water. Mag- 
gots falling from fly-blown meat hung 
over a fish hole will likewise entice fish. fas 
A blind may be made of branches, to pic. 
hide behind, in the vicinity of some jm 
especially promising hole affording no I} 
natural shelter from which to stalk it; bla 
this should be constructed at least the end 
day before fishing. tice 
the: 
R. FRANK GRAY GRISWOLD of 9 the 
New York, author of Fish Facts J %° 
and Fancies and the type of observing fm 2 
angler for whom his favorite avocation HH 8° 
affords infinite opportunities for in Ve 
teresting experiment, is firmly con- 9 "W 
vinced of the increased efficiency of J the 
scented flies when used in high and peal 
discolored water. He has tried it out A 
especially on salmon. This idea re- one 
ceived Walton’s attention; and certain prog 
Indian fishermen of a modern day we | 
practice it when they rub their nets our 
with bruised wild celery. Mr. Gris shot 
wold uses oil of rhodium for the anoint- mine 
ing. shoo 
Other Trout Habits.—The principal # Wide 
daylight feeding times of trout have giv 
been stated to be from five to ten A. M. @& trai 
and five to eight P. M., but English swur 
dry-fly fishermen speak of the two main they 
rising periods as being from ten to one gun 
o’clock and from about six until dark, Ws 
coincident with customary rises of fly. thirt 
Of course trout engage in other than was 
‘surface repasts, and all fish likely ob ol 
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them, whether underneath or at the 
surface, feed principally at night, and 
especially large fish. Few anglers have 
not noted that the time of all times 
when they seem to bite best is just 
when the “punkies” do. Rarely do they 
rise at night when the vapor is coming 
up like smoke from the water, or in 
the early morning until it has cleared 
away. After a hard rain or in misty 
weather they are all-day feeders. Per- 
haps large brown, or German, trout 
(Salmo fario) are better surface 
feeders than big specimens of our na- 
tive Eastern brook-trout (Salvelinus 
fontinalis). Though trout are more 
agile in rapids than in shallow water 
or pools yet they frequently hook them- 
selves in swift water before the angler 
has time to strike; but, irrespective of 
this, large trout themselves often strike 
more deliberately than do small ones. 

Southard says that trout rarely rise 
to the artificial fly a second time the 
same day; which means that they do— 
sometimes; and even when not pricked 
they are more likely to come again if 
the angler changes from the fly to 
which the fish first rose to a sharply 
contrasting and smaller one. 

A modern Solomon well might in- 
clude the way of a trout witha fly 
among the things “too wonderful” for 
him. One afternoon of July, 1926, a 
brown trout, a foot or more long, lay 


in front of and in the angle made by 
two rocks in the middle of a branch of 
the main stream which was not over 
twelve or fifteen feet wide. Within an 
hour, with but brief intermissions of 
casting, I raised him twice. Within a 
half-hour more I had pointed out his 
location to a friend and, demonstrating 
with a cast, raised him again. In a 
few minutes my friend then cast, and 
at about the third trial he came up for 
him. We now brought him up a few 
more times, casting alternately. Then 
we desisted and moved on, but shortly 
told the third member of our party 
about the experience. When it came 
time to leave the stream this third 
fisherman was laggard, but after an 
interval he emerged into view on the 
road with the remark: “Well, J hooked 
him; but he broke me.” In all, and 
within less than three hours, and dur- 
ing which time he was not seen to take 
any naturals—which were scarce—this 
fish had risen to from four to six dif- 
ferent dry artificials, of assorted pat- 
terns and tied on hooks varying from 
12.to 6 in size, and during one of my 
own casts he evidently had seen the 
caster, for he followed the fly down- 
stream for a considerable distance and 
came at it with a rush within fifteen 
feet of me, just as I was lifting it from 
the water. He simply was determined 
to be caught and none of us could ac- 
commodate him. 


The Geese of Virginia Dare’s 


Country 


(Continued from page 31) 


fausillade. We shot almost together, 
picking singles, and two drakes and a 
duck dropped out of the flock. Before 
I had reloaded, I spotted a pair of 
black ducks winging up from the lower 
end of the big pond. Our callers en- 
ticed them in close, and as they passed, 
they split, one passing to the rear of 
the blind, the other climbing high 
above us. I took the overhead shot and 
Dan dropped his mate. We had four 
geese, and five ducks in the water, and 
we hustled them in in short order, for 
now several flocks of geese showed over 
the Bay, and coming our way. It ap- 
peared that the flight was on in earnest. 

As I scrambled into the blind, I had 
one eye on a small bunch of birds ap- 
proaching from Roanoke Sound, and 
we both squatted low and waited with 
our nerves tense. I was calling the 
shots, and by way of a change, I deter- 
mined to allow these geese to light, and 
shoot on the jump. They were still a 
wide hundred yards, when Dan said, 
“give it to ’em,” and I saw him 
straighten up beside me. The gun 
swung to my shoulder, though I knew 
they were out of range. Then Dan’s 
gun cracked twice. It seemed the air 
was full of geese, some of them not 
thirty feet from the blind, and there 
was a terrific chorus of honks, I got 
two crossing birds with my first barrel, 
and a single with my left. It seems 


that a flock of at least fifty geese had 
swung in from the south, while I was 
watching the small flock, and the gabble 
of our decoys had drowned their cries. 


Ts next bunch that decoyed gave 
us our limit, and after that we 
simply stood up and waved our arms 
when a flock showed up, and devoted 
our attention solely and whole hearted- 
ly to ducks. Shortly after noon the 
keeper of the light came to us, wading 
across the marsh, and I slid into the 
middle seat and watched him gather in 
a mess of birds with his put-put gun 
out of the first flock that decoyed. 

This was plumb luxurious shooting, 
no doubt about it, and I compared this 
day with some of those other days, 
when I had crouched in bayou blinds, 
and on sandbars, in middle western 
waters, or lain for hours on end, half 
frozen, in shallow pits on western 
prairies, for the chance of a single 
shot. Here we were in one of the old- 
est states in the Union, and the oldest 
civilized section of the United States, 
and within a couple of miles of the 
spot where the first christian colony 
had located. And, I venture to say, 
there was just as much game in evi- 
dence as when the colonists first settled. 
Effete East? Bunk. I wished some of 
my western friends could have been 
with me that day. 
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_ splendid volume 
will be appreciated 
by all lovers of the out- 
of-doors whether they are 
fishermen or not. It is not 
a treatise or in any sense 
a scientific effort, but 
rather a lyric of the trout 
set in a string of idyls full 
of charm. Their chron- 
ology is significant. The 
author relates “when as a 
toddling child he caught 
his first trout that sparkled 
—in the grasses.” The 
narrative takes us to larger 
streams until we reach the 
sounding rivers and the 
silent lakes. As we go 
along with the boy we see 
him abandon the earth- 
worm for the artificial fly 
and cast aside the rod cut 
in the thicket in favor of 
split bamboo. We hear 
the rumble of big waters, 
inhale the fragrance of 
balsams, feel the sting of 
late frost. 
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We left the blind before two o’clock, 


and in three hours or less we had en- 
joyed steadier and better shooting than 
I had experienced in a dozen years. 
We had our limits on geese and all the 
ducks we cared for. And the tide had 
not yet turned. 

I stood in the tower that night, and 
watched countless streamers of ducks 
and geese sweep across the crimson 
sky, and long into the night we heard 
their gabbling and the whistling of 
wings. It was primitive, and fine and 


inspiring, and I don’t know anywhere 
I would rather have been. 

The next morning George took me 
out and planted me in a battery, and 
I had a different but just as enjoyable 
brand of shooting on deep water ducks 
and brant. And I quit before noon, 
George was a bit disappointed because 
weather conditions were not right, and 
he said I should be there a couple of 
weeks later when the big flight came 
down, and there were ten birds to one 
in evidence now. 

I was, and there were. 


A Man-Killing Cougar 


(Continued from page 28) 


and killed by a rancher. The animal 
was taken to Brewster, Washington; 
and F. J. Clifford, before a large 
gathering of people, opened the stomach. 
A tight mass of brown silky hair, four 
or five inches long, came into view. 
Those who witnessed the operation 
were satisfied it was human hair. 
Samples of the hair and bones found 
in the stomach were sent to the Uni- 
versity of California and some were 
sent to the State College. The balance, 
including the stomach, was forwarded 
to the Smithsonian Institute. They all 
agreed on the subject. The Great Smith- 
sonian Institute pronounced it human 
hair and bones of a human being. A 
rifle cartridge and a piece of overalls 
were also found within the stomach. 
The Washington State Historical So- 
ciety became satisfied with the reports 
and asked that the hide and bones of 
the cougar be sent to them, as they 


would mount and make a permanent 
historical exhibit of same. Today the 
animal is on display at the State 
Historical Society Building, Tacoma, 
Washington, as the only known man- 
eating cougar in history. 

Old cougars, true to nature, are 
afraid of guns, dogs and mankind, 
while the younger ones have much to 
learn and are more apt to attack hu- 
man beings, especially at the approach 
of a blizzard when they are likely to go 
hungry for weeks. 

In the American Magazine, March 
issue of 1925, Dr. Nelson of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in his article on the subject 
says: “Our experts at the Smithsonian 
Institute banished the last doubt, on 
their examination of the stomach, that 
the capture of the only man-eating 
cougar on record had been accom- 
plished.” 


The Mallard 


(Continued from page 35) 


in the district first named. Two years 
ago another friend, shooting a twenty- 
eight gauge gun, bagged twenty-five 
drakes within thirty minutes on 


grounds near Gridley. However, the 


flight of mallards in California is fall- 
ing off very rapidly, with every indica- 
tion that within five years this species 
will become a rara avis in most wild- 
fowling sections of the state. 


yea the mallard ordinarily fre- 
quents watered areas, there are 
occasions when it will wander far afield 
on lands planted to wheat, barley and 
corn. Once while hunting geese in a 
district bordering on Butte Creek, in 
Colusa County, Cal., I noted a heavy 
flight of geese and ducks in the direc- 
tion of a great field of Kaffir corn some 
miles distant. My binoculars revealed 
that many fowl were alighting. Long 
before daylight, the next morning, I 
entered the field. Much of the corn 
had been harvested, but here and there, 
on patches of poor soil, decrepit corn 
still stood. Placing my two dozen pro- 
file geese decoys in scattered formation 


and statuesque pose in one of the open 
spaces, I gathered a mass of cornstalks. 
Knowing the tendency of wildfow! to 
shy away from the heavy, unharvested 
growths, I took a position in a strag- 
gilng outpost of stunted corn and, lying 
prone, spread the stalks over me. Long 
before the main flight of geese arose 
in the direction of Butte Sink, mallards 
hurtled by on hissing pinions in the dim 
light of early dawn. Occasionally a 
flock would circle and prepare to alight 
in my vicinity, but in the main, it was 
flight shooting, pure and simple, as the 
big ducks hurried to spots more distant. 
Under such conditions, mallards are 
fast and steady fliers, and a substantial 
lead is required to bring them down. 

For two hours or more, maliards 
swung over this field, sampling the 
feed on various sections. Then, after 4 
lull in the flight, they rose high in the 
air and headed for water. However, 
an occasional flock, its members well 
freighted with grain, winnowed along 
a lower air lane. Then a well-timed 
shot would crumple up a big fellow at 
fifty or even sixty yards, recording 4 
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the open into Blackie’s Bay. The bass in Echo partly submerged. Branches forked 

ornstalks. fj Lake roam along the shore in small deeply into the clear water below. $2.00 
Idfow! to Mand large schools. There is no use Knowing that bass love such a place 
harvested stopping for the small schools or for we approached cautiously. Presently I conor 
a strag- the occasional lone wolf. We know _ saw perhaps a dozen of the beauties 
and, lying from past experience that large schools lazing near the end of the log in about 


me. Long of bass stayed in Blackie’s Bay through- fifteen feet of water. We realized at Adventures im Angling 
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Uncle Lisha’s Shop 
By Rowland E. Robinson 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The shop 
itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the 
fraternity expressed it, the hunters and. fisher- 
men of the widely scattered neighborhood used 
to meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 
swap lies.” Contents:—The School Meeting in 
District 13, Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun, In Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop, Concerning Owls, Uncle Lisha’s 
Courting, How Zene Burnham Come It on His 
Father, A Rainy Day in the Shop, The Turkey 
Shoot at Hamner’s, Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving, 
Little Sis, Sam Lovel’s Bee-Hunting, In the 
Shop Again, The Fox Hunt, Noah Chase's 
Deer-Hunting, The Hard Experience of Mr. Abi- 
jah Jarvis, etc. 
187 pages. Cloth, $1.75 
Book Department 
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Bungalows, Camps and 
Mountain Houses 


Contains a large variety. of designs by 
prominent architects, many of which are suit- 
able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 
Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


Book Department 
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160 pages 


e 
Journal of a Sporting Nomad 
By J. T. STUDLEY 

The author’s experiences in the hunting of big 
and little game in various parts of the world 
afford most pleasant reading for the sportsman. 
It takes the reader to Newfoundland, West Africa, 
Alaska, Iceland and many other remote parts of 
the earth. 

It is the sport of these countries that the writer 
chiefly dwells upon, but this book will also serve 
as a useful guide to the prospective traveler in 


these regions. 


308 Pages Cloth $3.50 


Illuistrated 
Book Department 
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The Idyl of the Split- Bamboo | 


PRICE $3.00 


Streamcraft 
PRICE $2.50 


Here is an opportunity for the readers of Forest 
anp Stream to purchase the two books written: by 
Dr. George Parker Holden and mentioned in his 
article, ‘““The Art and Science of Fresh Water 
Angling." 

Either book may be purchased separately at the 
price specified or both books will be shipped for the 


SPECIAL PRICE (POSTPAID) $4.00 
Book Department 
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the call of a wild bird—brought peace 
to our spirits. 

It occurred to me while feeling for a 
retiring leech in the bait can that we 
were preparing to catch fish by means 
not entirely approved. Many sports- 
men in this region refuse to use any- 
thing but flies. Plugs and trolling are 
mildly tolerated, but salmon eggs and 
live bait are taboo.. I remembered re- 
marks of my own about the proper bait 
for gentlemen to use. But we are not 
gentlemen when we go to Echo Lake. 
We are kids again, goin’ fishin’ with 
cane poles and something squirming 
for bait. Why should we dispel the 
happy illusion for a technicality? 

No respectable bass will even smell a 
bait that lacks movement. The bass is 
an aristocrat and leaves dead flesh 
alone. For this reason the leech, al- 
though he is not the most charming of 
Nature’s children, is a superb bait. In 
spite of the fact that he sticks to your 
finger with a strong sucker disc when 
you try to fix him on a hook, he is 
worthy of the fisherman’s respect. His 
outer skin is tough enough to keep him 
secure while he swims around almost 
indefinitely with apparent disregard 
for the steel shaft through his vitals. 


FTER a smoke we baited our hooks 

and waited—but not for long. My 
cork was soon ‘jerked decisively under 
the water. A bass does not turn a 
leech as he does a frog or minnow, so 
the angler must strike immediately. I 
struck and the delightful sensation of 
setting the hook followed. I shall never 
catch the trout that will spoil my re- 
spect for the black bass as a fighter. 
The rainbow’s dashing brilliance is 
classic, but the bronze bulldog of our 
lakes and streams is his equal. Through 
plunges and leaps, I followed my fish 
with a taut line until he lay tired by 
the gunwale of the boat. Three times 
he refused the touch of my hand. 
Finally in sheer exhaustion he lay 
quietly while I inserted a thumb and 
forefinger through gill opening and 


‘mouth. In the boat he lay with 


stiffly curved and dorsal spines brig. 
tling, fighting, as it were, with his 
spirit after his body was too tired tg 
move. A black bass is never licked 
until he is dead. 

Bass were all around us. Earl soon 
buried his hook in the jaw of a large 
one. Before he had finished the land- 
ing, another bass struck my bait. We 
were soon boys again and for each fish 
gained a year was lost. 

We stayed with the school until sev- 
eral fine bass were in the boat. Slowly 
the shadows crept out of the western 
forest and the white breasts of the 
Swans crimsoned with the eastern glow 
of sunset. The tingle of excitement 
left our blood as we pulled away, and 
the peace of the wilderness settled 
upon us. As we neared the far shore 
in the growing night we heard the 
splash of a large bass. It seemed to 
call us back. Our hearts warmly an- 
swered that some day we would come, 


Smiles and small-mouths, 


Zhe New Super Savage 


By Capt. Epwarp C, CROSSMAN 


the popular .30-1906 Government 

cartridge, this time of the make 
of the Savage Arms Co., is shortly to 
appear on the market. 

It is a rifle very similar to the .32-20 
and .25-20 “sporter” type of that com- 
pany and entirely different from’ the 
high power .250 and .300 sporting rifle. 
It has the same housed-in bolt and 
covered receiver, detachable 4-shot box 
magazine and much the same bolt 
action. 

The rifle has 24-inch barrel, weighs 
about 7% lbs., with a good pistol grip 
stock, a fixed or stationary trigger 
instead of the military double-draw, 
front sight on a “ramp” with matted 


A NOTHER bolt action rifle to fire 


surface, adopted to any ordinary Amer- 
ican sporting front sight, rear sight 
ordinary buckhorn with Lyman receiver 
on the next higher grade of deluxe 
model. 

The bolt is removable by holding 
back on the trigger like other Savage 
bolt actions. It can be dismounted into 
its component parts by removing two 
assembly pins. 

The rifle sharply differs from any 
other high power bolt action rifle 
familiar to the American shooter by 
having the locking lugs near the reat 
end of the bolt or 4% inches from the 
head of the shell. There are, therefore, 
no locking lug shoulders cut in the 
receiving-ring. The locking recesse 
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are cut in the walls of the very heavy 
receiver walls just back of the 3-inch 
ejection port which is milled in the 
right receiver wall. 
The bolt is a three-piece combination, 
the forward section about 4 inches long 


y with tah, 
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l until sev- 
at. Slowly 
he western carrying the extractors and supporting 
sts of the the thrust of the explosion. Backing 


stern glow 
excitement 


this up is the bolt proper carrying the 
bolt lever and the locking lugs and the 


away, and cocking cam which bears on the cocking 
ess settled pin protruding from the firing pin. 

> far shore The bolt travel or throw is an inch 
heard the shorter than that of the Mauser, 










seemed to 
yvarmly an- 
‘ould come, 


Springfield, Model 54, or Remington 
Thirty, due to the fact that the car- 
tridge does not have to travel across 
the “dead-space” in the receiver where 
the locking lug recesses are cut before 
it enters the chamber. The point of the 
bullet of the top shell in the magazine 
lies practically within the chamber 
mouth. 

The receiver and bolt are completely 
housed in against dirt or snow or 
leaves, the only opening being the 3-inch 
ejection port milled in the right wall. 

The rifle in my hands stood two 
“Government blue pills” giving 75,000 
Ibs. pressure against 50,000 for ordi- 
nary ammunition of this type. Evi- 


dently it is strong enough to give an 
ample margin of strength. In 100 shots 
it did not malfunction except extract- 
ing difficulty with soft cases which the 
factory has taken steps to correct. The 
experimental rifle sent to me in October 


ary Amer- ) . 
ear sight had been fired seven times with the 
n receiver blue pill proof charge. 
of deluxe The accuracy is good, the bolt action 
is fast and snappy, the rifle is quite 
y holding pleasant to shoot, and the ignition or 
sr Savage firing pin travel is much faster than 
unted into any bolt action on the market, % inch 
ying two as against about % inch for the 
Springfield. 
from aly The bad points of the rifle are—holt 
tion rife More complicated than the Mauser or 
hooter by Springfield type and more difficult to 
the reat take apart when it is necessary; bolt 
from the locked a distance from the head of the 
therefore case, likely making reloading shells 


from this rifle more difficult on account 


it in the 
| of spring in the bolt at the time of 
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Full length view of the super-sporter. 





Bolt open—note locking lug just under the receiver sight. 
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firing; Magazine protruding % inch 
below the receiver and somewhat in the 
way in carrying the rifle at the “trail” 
position; only four shots in magazine, 
non-clip-loading. 

The good points are—very fast and 









Modern Breaking 


By WituiaM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been 

earefully covered and the important 

lessons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
an@ Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, ‘$1.00 


—————————————————_— SS 
Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WILuiaAM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 

formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 

































snappy bolt action with short throw, 
very fast ignition aiding in accurate 
shooting; bolt and bolt-way housed in 
against dirt, snow and leaves; no dan- 
ger of gas blowing off the part of the 
rifle in which the bolt is locked, maga- 
zine instantly detachable by the touch 
of a catch, permitting reloading the 
rifle without opening the bolt in a tight 
place, or permitting changing the type 
of ammunition in the rifle without 
working the shells through the rifle, 




















without opening the bolt, and without | j temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
taking the eyes off the game many others. The book for the amateur. 
157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 







And last, but not least, the good 
point of selling for about 30% less 
than any high-power bolt action rifle 
on the market. 

It is to be chambered, also for the 
-250, .800 and .30-30. 

A later sample which has just 






———— SS 
Kennel Record 


HANDY book for immediate record of 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 
———————————————————————— 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instrue- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 

first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


Illustrated, Cartridge, $1.00 











reached me from the Savage factory is 
mounted with Owen type stock, which 
is a big improvement over the original 
sample. 








The lower-priced model is to 





















219 pages. 






be known as Model 40 and has a plain 
finish with sling eyes. It is made with 
22-inch barrel for .30-30 and .250 and 
24-inch barrel for .30-1906 and .300. 
The receiver is tapped for the new 
Lyman receiver sight. 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—Beginning with 
the February, 1928, issue, Captain 
Edward C. Crossman will conduct an 
“Arms and Ammunition Department” 
in FOREST AND STREAM. 


Captain Crossman is well-known 
among the gun enthusiasts and is con- 
sidered a leading authority on firearms 
and ballistics. He has been a constant 
contributor upon these subjects to most 
of the technical and’sporting periodicals 
published in this country and in En- 
gland. For three years he devoted his 
entire time to experimental and ballistic 
work in connection with firearms for 
the United States Army. 






Airedale 


History, Brecding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 : 

















193 pages. 
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birds. Demestic poul- 
try may have become 
used to such feeding 
in the course of time, 
but it doesn’t do the 
wild birds any good, 
as wild birds have not 
the strong powerful 
gizzards to digest 
such grains that 
chickens have. 

The musk oxen are 
unusual, too, but they 
are in a ridiculously 
small space or penned 
yard. Such animals 
require a large space 
where they can feel 
they are rather free; 
where they will feel 
more at home and re- 
produce; where their 
young will live. There 
were breeding elands, 
as well as a pair of 
giraffes, too. 

The enormous collection of small and 
medium-size foreign birds would be 
ever so much more interesting if the 
Bird House were better ventilated. 
This building was so hot and odorous 
one: had fairly to hold one’s breath as 
long as possible, then make a dash for 
the out-of-doors air. This splendid col- 
lection would be more interesting, too, 
if it could be seen in more natural sur- 
roundings. I thought of the English 
aviculturists’ way of keeping their 
tropical and semi-tropical birds out-of- 
doors throughout the year, or through 
most of the year. 

At the Zoological Gardens in Phila- 
delphia I saw Superintendent Brown 
doing his best to keep a wonderful col- 
lection of waterfowl, pheasants and 
animals in a very limited area. There 
were some rare varieties of waterfowl 
penned in pairs on clean grassy ground, 
each with its little pond or stream, with 
partial shade and some sun. This was 

“exceedingly educational as one would 
see waterfowl] close up, a view that is 
not so easily secured in other zoos. 

I have always remembered Philadel- 
phia as the place where I saw the 
panda, though it may have been farther 
west, at Cincinnati. I think this ani- 
mal is one of the coming fur bearers. 

Cincinnati had a breeding hippopo- 
tamus, just as the Bronx had a breed- 
ing pigmy hippo. I wonder why some 
of these huge animals, these big 
beefers, are not released in the Mis- 
sissippi to make more meat for the 
nation. If they will breed in that box 
at Cincinnati, they will breed anywhere 
where it is warm enough. One thing I 
especially admired at Cincinnati was a 
large square of very green grass on the 
top of a hill, surrounded by a fence of 
2” mesh, seven feet high, which con- 
tained some snow-white peafowl with 
their young. My boyhood memory of 
this variety was that the hen was al- 
ways laying her eggs in the coal bin 
and she was always smudged indescrib- 
ably black. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


Whoever visits Cincinnati should not 
fail to visit Spring Grove Cemetery, 
which is less like a cemetery than any 
I have seen, and where are three pretty 
ponds on which are waterfowl enjoying 
themselves. I remember one visit when 
a pair of black swans were out with 
their young and the little ones were hav- 
ing a sail on their mother’s back, just 
fitting in comfortably among the ruffled 
feathers, with only their heads show- 
ing, all pointing outward. 

In the parks at Indianapolis I had a 
real mental rest, watching the fish, 
looking over the fish tanks and visiting 
the fish hatcheries. To watch fish 
swimming in cool waters always gives 
one a restful feeling and I shall always 
recall Indianapolis with pleasure for 
that one feature. 

Louisville and her beechtrees! There 


- — 


African buffalo at St. Louis Zoo. 


were motor rides and 
hikes through two 
parks, with delightful 
vistas, and bridle 
paths, and foot paths 
that meandered 
through sunlight and 
shade. But Louisville 
can justly be proud 
of her beech trees. 
May she always care 
for them, for I never 
have seen so splendid 
a forest of beech trees 
in this country. 

Then to St. Louis, 
to the wonderful zoo 
at Forest Park. Many 
years ago I spent 
some of my college 
years in this city and 
many a pleasant day 
I recall in this large 
park. But how 
changed it is today, 
for here is one of the 
best zoos in the country, where polar, 
Kadiac, grizzly and other kinds of 
bears are kept in barless cages, where 
the animals are placed in roomy spaces 
formed by cement, in deep caves, and 
high unclimbable walls at the rear, 
with a moat and wall separating the 
onlookers and the animals. The polar 
bears are really white, all of them have 
extremely snow-white coats, not cream 
color as is often the case. But all the 
bears look exceedingly well groomed 
and all the cages are very clean. 

Turning away from these animals, I 
see the long pond with its great variety 
of wild geese and rare blackneck swans, 
while the rare, almost extinct, Tas- 
manian or Cape Barren geese are actu- 
ally breeding. 

The huge monkey house was exceed- 
ingly interesting in that it is the best 
I have seen in this country, and, most 
likely, it is the best in the world. Yet 
it is not an ideal place for monkeys. 

“How many monkeys can swim?” | 
asked an intelligent-looking attendant, 
recalling how few monkeys like water. 

“Only the rhesus,” he said. “He 
likes water and will lie and play in it, 
but I have never noted any others as 
yet that can swim or any that will go 
in the water.” 

Later I came across the Zoo veteri- 
narian as he came out of the snake 
house. I introduced myself and he 
showed me a pair of young African 
buffaloes, those fierce animals that have 
probably killed more humans than any 
other African animal and probably 
would have killed many more but for 
the occasional visit of the rinderpest 
which wipes out entire herds. But 
these two animals at the Zoo were tame 
and came up at the veterinarian’s call 
to be stroked and petted. 

“That is the result of inbreeding,” 
the veterinarian remarked, pointing to 
a deer nearby. That deer certainly 
looked very poor. 

“You don’t believe in inbreeding,” I 
answered, looking at the animal. “Dr. 
Benjamin of Denver is a great advo- 
cate of that art.” 
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“No, indeed, I don’t,” he responded 
warmly. 

And I quite agree with him. 

When I was at Denver I went out 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
Remittance must be enclosed 
25th. 


orders or checks. 


with order, February forms close Dec. 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


BRONZE, WHITE, BOURBON REDS, 
Narragansett Turkeys, White Pekin and Muscovy 
Ducks, Toulouse Geese, Pearl and White Guineas. 
Young and old stock. Special fall prices. Write 
your wants. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Highland Farm, Sellersville, Pa. 


MINK—BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


time. Cold 
Minnesota. 


Orders taken any 


Valley minks. 
Box 1, Homer, 


Spring Fur Farms, 


WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS 


—Breeders, Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 


Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


FOR SALE—HAND-RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley Quail. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


FOR SALE—MILK GOATS, CHINCHILLA 
Rabbits. DEDRICKS, Kinderhook, New York. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE — RINGNECKS, 
Golden, Amherst, Reeves, Silvers. Karl J. Birn- 
brauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED— BRED 
skunks, raccoons, minks. Instructive, interesting 
illustrated catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Spring- 
field, Minnesota. 


HARDY, 








WISCONSIN REARED MON- 
golian and Old English Blackneck pheasants. 
Large, vigorous breeders of outstanding color, 
type, and breeding ability. Prices and Particulars 
upon request. Grimmer Game Farm, Box P, 
Delafield, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums, B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


FOR SALE: PAIR BLACK SILVER 
Foxes, proven adult breeders. Registered. From 
best Canadian strains. Dr. E. T. 
Ohio. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR BROWN, 
and a new trap for catching them alive. 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. D-45, Chester, Pa. 














DUCK FOODS 
DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 


swarms -also attract Fish—Game—Muskrats. 32 
years’ experience. Suggestions free. Write TER- 
RELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 823 H Bik., Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, 


MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 
Write for special price for immediate delivery. 
MacGregor-Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minnesota Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minnesota. 









North American Wild Animals 
By CHAS. K. REED 





With Sixty Species of Animals in Natural 
Colors from Original Paintings by Harry F, 
These colored illustrations are all of 
show the 


ANIMAL GUIDE 


Harvey. 
North American wild animals and 
animals’ appearance in their native environ- 
ments. The text gives an idea of their more 
prominent characteristics and general habits. 
Sent anywhere in the U. S. or Canada. 
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Postpaid, $1.50 
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Skipping back to Dallas, Texas, for 
a moment, I must not forget to men- 
tion the comb geese that were breeding, 
as this is the only place where I have 
ever seen the female of this variety. 
These birds are really a sheldrake— 


|neither goose, as some have termed 


them, nor duck, as others have named 
them. Everywhere else I had seen 
these birds I had seen drakes only. 
The female has no comb. 

Wandering northward in California, 
I was able to spend a day in John 
Muir’s Woods, amid the silences of the 
great redwoods. There were some 
wonderful trees in Stanley Park at 
Vancouver, British Columbia. It was 
here, too, that we saw South American 
peccaries breeding. These little ani- 
mals would come up to the edge of 
their pen to have their backs scratched. 
As long as one would move a stick up 
and down the spine, the little peccary 
stand patiently against the 
A pond in this park was 
crammed almost full with visiting 
ducks, as at Oakland, California. 
Black swans were breeding also, as at 
Golden Gate Park. But one of the 
most interesting remembrances of the 
visit to British Columbia was the sight 
of the live Kermodi bear, the only one 
in captivity. It was white, with dark 
eyes, not an albino; a very interesting 
animal. The New York Bronx Zoo had 
bought this animal from its trapper, 
but the Provincial Fish and Game De- 
partment would not allow it to be taken 
out of the Province, very ‘much to the 
disappointment of Dr. Hornady. 

There was very little zoo at Victoria. 
The city had released most of its birds 
and animals that were not predatory, 
but in and around Victoria you may, 
today, see more California valley quail 
than you will see in California. The 
country also abounds with the Chinese 
ringneck pheasant, and there are num- 
The 
Fish and Game Department have intro- 
duced the hardy Mongolian pheasants 
in the northern part of the island, as 
well as the European cock-of-the-woods 
or capercalzie, but I do not know if 
this last has become established. 

A visit to Victoria is not complete 
without a view of the well-known 
Butchart gardens. These commence in 
a huge abandoned quarry, which has 
become a rock garden too gorgeous for 
description (it requires colored plates), 
meander through shrubberies and 
rose garden, and end in a quaint and 
charming Japanese garden beside a 
deep, clear, shining inlet of the sea 
where one may see colorful star fish 
and other strange and peculiar deni- 
zens of the deep. 

Here in the east, the harlequin duck 
*s considered very rare and most beau- 
tiful, but in the harbor at Victoria I 
saw numbers of these fine birds enjoy- 
ing their winter home. Later in the 
year, they travel inland toward central 
British Columbia, where they nest and 
| raise their young. 

In the Canadian Rockies, as the train 
passed through the Canadian National 
Parks, I saw numbers of Rocky Moun- 
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tain goats, big horn sheep, elk, moose, 
mule deer, bisons, and even the recently 
introduced yaks. On steep ascents, 
where the train slowed, I had plenty of 
time to have a full view of these differ- 
ent animals in their natural state, as 
they were not afraid of the train. 

There isn’t much use saying anything 
about the Lincoln Park zoo in Chicago, 
because that city will shortly improve 
conditions for her birds and animals by 
moving to a 200-acre tract of land 
which has recently been given for such 
purpose. 


Rhee. principal one of Toronto’s three 
zoos is located at Riverdale, in a 
large ravine. The soil is stiff clay 
which, as every game breeder knows, is 
generally unsanitary for birds, but this 
tendency has been overcome by build- 
ing the pheasant and other bird pens 
on very steep slopes. The bird pens 
are exceptionally large, being quite 
long and of good width; really, quite 
ideal. Westward, at the opposite end 
of the city, High Park zoo is on sandy 
soil, where drainage and sanitation are 
quite all right on level ground. Aside 
from the new pheasant pens at River- 
dale zoo, I was exceedingly interested 
in a pair of breeding coypu rats which 
was having its third litter for the year 
the first half of November when I 
visited the city. The coypu rat pro- 
vides that popular fur so well known 
as nutria in the shops. It was most 
amusing to watch Father Coypu wash- 
ing his face. 

One thing I have noted in most zoos: 
the persistent feeding of white bread 
to animals and birds. Every veterina- 
rian knows that this food is the worst 
and most expensive that can be given 
any animal, bird or reptile in a zoo. 
Every poultry breeder will avoid feed- 
ing bread to his chickens, for he well 
knows what digestive ailments it will 
give his hens.. But white bread, in fact 
all kinds of breads, biscuits, cakes, 
should be prohibited all birds and ani- 
mals at the zoos. Birds and animals 
should be kept in as natural a pen or 
yard as is possible; their feed should 
adhere as closely as possible to that 
they get for themselves in their natural 
or wild state. 

It seems to me that the zoos of the 
country could be of great educational 
value to all of us in the breeding of 
various birds and animals, and the suc- 
cessful rearing of their young, a matter 
of greater importance than having us 
receive a partial education in viewing 
strange birds and animals we would 
otherwise not see. 

The breeding of game birds and ani- 
mals particularly is of great value to 
the entire country, but especially the 
birds. that eat insects, which would in- 
clude insectivorous eating song birds as 
well. But it is given practically no 
attention. There isn’t a university in 
the country, there isn’t an agricultural 
college where the breeding and rearing 
of worth while birds and animals, not 
already purely domestic, is taught. 
This applies equally to the fur bearers. 
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Some Passing Notes 
on the Pike 


“SHIPS BAY DUCK CLUB, BACK BAY, 
(Continued from page 17) 










Virginia. Sportsmen season opens November 1, 
grass very good, make reservation at once, c/o 
C. L. Hardee, 604 Church St., Norfolk, Va. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE, WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. Ducks, Geese, Quail, 
Snipe. Write for Reservation. 














































later which, true to the musky char- had hooked that fish with one hook in 
acteristic, plumbed the depths and went a true sportsmanlike manner, they 
down to the bottom to sulk like a great would have another story to tell and 
big over-grown catfish. But the words the chances are as ten to one that they 
of commendation that were poured out would never have gotten a glimpse of 
in behalf of the musky by this fisher- the fish. Thus it is when I hear fisher- 
man amounted to little short of a men tell how this or that pike came in 
without a scrap I wonder how many 
hooks were sunk in that fish’s mouth. 
On the other hand, hook a pike in the 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


1 erectile 

GOOD TAXIDERMISTS EVERYWHERE 
select their panels from our catalogue—It’s Free. 
Nippon Panel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC- 
turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ 
supplies, Indian beads, furriers’ supplies. 285 
Halladay St., Jersey City, ; 

YOU CAN HANDLE AND TAN YOUR 
own furs and skins at very reasonable cost. You 
can make lined rugs and robes with mounted 
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paean! 
One of the reasons for this article is 
that I have recently been asked why it 




















1er bird pens fe : . Sai : corner of the mouth and give him some | heads with my up-to-date labor and time saving 
he bird Pp ; 1S that some pike fight in a rip-tearing leverage and you better look to your methods. Anyone can do this money-making 
€ bird pens manner sufficient to smash any tackle, " e y' : work, No experience needed. Complete formulas, 
tackle. It is for this reason that I like} etc. Only $3.00 postpaid. Duty free. Edwin 
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while other pike come in as docile as a 
lamb and are lifted into the boat with- 
out a struggle. I am asked why this 
happens to be the case. Which reminds 
me of a certain fisherman coming to a 
certain northern Jake. He had been 
told to fish with a heavy rod and a reel 
having a generous amount of line on it, 
as the pike in the lake in question were 
large and broke anything that came 
along. One day while casting with this 
sea-fishing outfit he chanced upon a 
ten-pound pike which he promptly fas- 
tened to and without much of a: strug- 


Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 





to catch the pike on the fly rod as this 
gives them really a chance to show 
what they are good for and some of the 
scraps I have had are surely things 
well worth remembering. 

“T am prone to regard this denizen 
of some lakes and streams (the pike) ,” 
says a writer, “as positively a great 
game fish, while in other waters, irre- 
spective of size, the rankest quitters 
for their weight of any finny chap in 
existence.” 

Do the waters a pike is caught in 






~ HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! DO YOUR OWN 
tanning and fur cleaning. Wonderful new process, 
makes all furs mothproof. Valuable information 
free. Write German Tanning Process, 213 Gris- 
wold, Dept. 9, Detroit, Michigan. 
















































TOBACCO 


PIPE SMOKERS—WE HAVE SPECIAL- 
ized in pipe tobacco: for 22 years. Factory to 
smoker. Wonderful blends and flavors. Write for 
free catalog and samples. THE PLANTERS’ 
TOBACCO CO., Henderson, Ky. 
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Coypu wash- gle reeled it in, the fish coming without ratte ny to do —_ the a - YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
a protest. The fisherman who had the sh to scrap or 1S non-a ulity 0 rors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
in most zoos: heard of the tackle-tearing exhibitions 81!Ve 4 creditable showing at the end | tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRINKLE, 


Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


of the line? The above writer seems 
so to think. No doubt the cold waters 
of the north help immeasurably in pro- 
viding “ginger” for the pike. I do 





ef the pike in that lake almost fell 
down in surprise and stood there look- 
ing at the pike in the water. Laughing 
sarcastically he called to the bystand- 
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HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK, 




















ile in a zoo. ers, “Here’s one of those he-pike they know that some of the Canadian pike qualify for Forest Ranger Position. Start $125 

1 f b H le that : and those found along the Minnesota- | month, cabin and _vacation; patrol the forests ; 

avoid feed- talk so much about. ere 1S at won : protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Ontario border fight as hard as any] Mokane Institute, M-27, Denver, Colo 







derful fighter!”—and using the tip of : 
ae = . Rb — aes > i steelhead trout I have known in west- 


and jabbed the pike in the eye with it. ¢T™ waters. And listen to this account 
What happened is now history. The before me from one John S. Gooch, 
pike took wings, so to speak, and the writing about fishing in Great Slave 
man with the overgrown tackle stood Lake, up near the Arctic Circle: 

there while every foot of line on his “We found a bit of slack water on 
enormous reel leaked out and in the the far side of an island which swarmed 
final snapped like a silk thread on the with great northern pike—hideously 
reel barrel. Some say that pike is still ugly brutes but fierce .fighters—tre- 
going! mendously destructive to one’s tackle 
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EARN $25 “WEEKLY SPARE TIME, 
writing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, ‘‘How to write for 
a Free. Press Reporting Inst., 955, St. Louis, 
Mo. 






























BOATS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK-DOWN frames and ready cut materials. 
55 models. Runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor 
speedsters, row and sail, Send 25c for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 3, Saginaw West 








































» zoos of the I would not hold the above action of 4nd quite good eating. Up to that date | Side Mich 

; educational the pike against it as a fighter. Many ! had been trolling with stout single. 

breeding of a time when a pike comes in like an ut traces, but when the pike — INDIAN CURIOS 

and the suc- inert stick of wood I have decided very opened we gave them up as they walked "Rab, ARWGWS, SAG SED aden 


fobs, $1; dozen arrowheads, $2.50; moccasins, 
$4.50; war bonnets, $15. ‘‘Everything Indian.” 
Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Birch- 
bark canoe and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


simply that the fish was “playing pos- 2Way with nearly all we had. There- 
sum.” Seeing the fish so helpless and fore it was that we resorted to single 


apparently defeated, you at once relax Wire traces and they even broke some 
all caution and reach over to lift in of them. -I have never met such vora: 
your victim. Then the something hap- ious brutes, and if it had not been that 
pens that leaves you wiping the water ach one fought as hard as any salmon, 
from your eyes and inquiring what We would almost have tired catching 


became of the fish. Many times, it is them.” 

true, however, that a pike comes in It is the pike caught in some of our 
without any apparent fight. That will warmed-up lakes that fail to come up 
generally happen when he has been to the standard of gaminess that the 
caught on a many-hooked artificial min- not-easily-satisfied fisherman demands. 
now and has his jaws locked in three or But even those waters turn out a hard- 
four places with the several fangs. It fighting warrior in the autumn and the 
exasperates me to have some fishermen cold water of winter gives the ice fish- 
jeer at the fighting ability of a pike erman many a sizzling performance 
seeing the fish they have caught has from which he does not always emerge 
been hooked in this manner. If they the victor! 
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BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, 
minerals, all kinds of curios, List ten cents. 
N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 
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RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
$¥% size, 538c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill and 
Saal 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 

tah, 






























POCKET COMPASS 


NEEDLE JEWEL MOUNTED, UNBREAK- 
able crystal, $1.00 Postpaid. Money back guar- 
antee. NUWAE, 108 Grove, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST KENNEL OF- 


fers for sale Oorang Airdale Watch dogs, automo- 
bile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, re- 
trievers, stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, 
Coonhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually 
schooled and trained by canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each, Cata- 
log ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, 


Ohio. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


RABBIT HUNTERS, Y 
highly trained and educated rabbit hounds that 
are perfect rangers, sure routers and _ tenacious 
trailers, that will circle game until shot or holed, 
it will pay you to investigate the Oorang Top- 
Notch rabbit hounds selling at $50.00 each and 
shipped on ten days trial with the understanding 
that we pay return express charges out of our 
own pocket and refund purchase price if you are 
not entirely satisfied. We also have other rabbit 
hounds at $25.00 to $35.00 each which are better 
than are usually found at the price. Our complete 
catalog of the world’s largest dog kennels_mailed 
to your address for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 


Box 12-C, La Rue, Ohio. 


——_———————————————————— 


FOR SALE, ONE REDBONE FOUR- 
year-old coonhound, deposit $45.00 anywhere; I 
pay express. Bob Sanderson, 28S, Mayfield, Ky. 


——$ i$ 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


—<<<—$—<$—<——_ —$—$—$— 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS; 
also coon and varmint hounds. 
Bolivar, Missouri. 


—————— eee 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, Ts 
e 


hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. 


list. V. Langdon, Dressor, IIl, 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Hunting supplies. Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Her- 


rick, Ill. 


BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; FEMALES, 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Trial. Redbones, Blueticks, Blacks, Tans, Spot- 
ted. Coon, Opossum, Skunks, Minks, Fox, Wolf, 
Rabbit Hounds. Hunting supplies. Catalog. 
Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Herrick, LIL, 


COON HUNTERS, IF YOU ARE 
through experimenting with inferior and unreliable 
Coonhounds, and if you are willing to pay the 
price a good dog is worth, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate the Oorang Top Notch Coonhounds 
which are the outstanding choice selection of thou- 
sands of highly trained dogs. Oorang Top-Notch 
Coonhounds sell at $150.00 each and they are 
shipped on ten days’ trial with the understanding 
that we pay return express charges out of our own 
packet and refund purchase price if you are not 
entirely satisfied. We also have other Coonhounds 
at $75.00 to $100.00 each which are better than 
are usually found at the price. Our complete cata- 
log of the world’s largest dog kennels mailed to 
your address for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 
2-B, La Rue, Ohio. 





FOR SALE, MY 4YEAR-OLD COON- 
hound Speedy; if unsatisfactory express on me. 
Jim Wilson, S103, Springfield, Tenn. 





HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, IIL 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
cogs, Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 

alif. 
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John W. Burks, 
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Aughrim Tim retrieving. Winner of open all-age stak 
Owner, Francis J. Squires. 


Training ¢4e Spaniel 


By Dr. Witiiam A. BRUETTE 


(Continued from last month) 


tory lesson, is taken into the field 

and allowed to ramble about 
pretty much as he pleases for the pur- 
pose of becoming accustomed to new 
sights and scenes and to arouse his 
hunting instincts. If he chances to 
catch a whiff of the scent of game and 
| flushes a bird or springs a rabbit from 
its form, so much the better. It adds 
to the general interest of the lesson, 
and in most cases increases his ardor 
for the chase. The fact must not be 
lost sight of, however, that all dogs do 
not act alike when they come onto game 
for the first time. Some display the 
greatest keenness when first they pop 
up a bird or arouse a rabbit and are 
ready to run either fur or feather out 
of the country. Other young dogs dis- 
play emotions ranging all the way from 
mild curiosity to indifference and alarm. 
There are bold dogs that explore every 
hedge row and thicket, and there are 
highly nervous dogs that race about 
and work themselves up to such a pitch 
of nervous excitement that they scarce- 
ly know what they are doing. The 
| scent of game having aroused latent 
emotions of which as yet they have no 
clear conception, but their instincts are 
so strong that they become oblivious to 
everything, including the presence of 
their master. 

There is a type of young spaniel 
which will not range at all, but are 
seemingly content to follow along at 
the heels of their master, indifferent to 
their new surroundings. These are the 
youngsters that test the patience of the 
trainer and determine just how much 
genius he has for the art of breaking. 


Te young spaniel as an introduc- 





If he has the self-control and patience 
to walk through the fields: with his 
pupil day after day without giving way 
to his emotions and can go home feel- 
ing that his pupil will do better tomor- 
row, he has in him the material out of 
which good trainers are made. The 
next day the same lesson will have to 
be repeated, a lesson which, as we have 
stated before, consists of nothing more 
than walking along quietly and allow- 
ing the young dog to do as it pleases, 
It is well that it be made through a 
new locality and if possible, the third 
and fourth lesson should also be made 
through fields that have not been visited 
before. This will have to be continued 
day after day until the dog develops 
the disposition to go out and hunt for 
himself. It will probably first come 
about by his nosing on the scent of a 
rabbit or bird which it will follow for 
a short distance and then return to his 
master’s heels and remain there until 
his senses are again awakened by the 
scent of game. Gradually he will go 
out farther and farther and stay out 
longer and longer and eventually his 
ardor for the work will be completely 
aroused. No amount of: coaxing or 
forcing will make a dog range. On the 
contrary, it only retards the work. It 
is a problem that is solved by patience 
alone. 

The majority of young dogs will 
start to rambling as soon as they are 
set down in the field. This type of dog 
should not be encouraged to go nor 
should an effort be made to check him. 
There are certain things he has to 
learn, and it is best if he be given an 
opportunity to learn them without as 


lt will identify you. 
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sistance, so that as he progresses he 
will gain .confidence in his own ability 
and his*judgment of how to handle 
game will be based upon his past ex- 
periences. It is well enough to let one 
of these bold ranging dogs hear the 
whistle occasionally, not with any idea 
of control, but simply to. accustom him 
to its sound. If he comes in well and 
good, but do not be disappointed if he 
does not do so. If he is inclined to be 
biddable and responds to the whistle, 
be very careful about calling him in 
too often and do not do anything that 
will take his mind off the scent of game. 
If he shows the slightest sign of irrita- 
tion, desist at once from any attempt 
at interfering with him, and above all 
things, do not continue his lesson too 
long. Be careful and save him from 
the point of becoming physically ex- 
hausted, for if you do so, he will loose 
interest in the work. 

The question naturally arises why 
the young dog should first be worked 
alone and if it would not be better to 
introduce him to the game fields in 
company with an old reliable perform- 
er, a dog which knew the ways of game, 
so that the pupil could watch and learn 
from the example of an experienced 
companion. 

There is no question about working 
with an older dog being the easiest way 
to start a youngster, but it is not the 
best way for the reason that dogs are 
sociable animals, very imitative, have 
the pack instinct highly developed, 
bolder in company of each other than 
they are alone and are naturally in- 
clined to rely upon their companion. 
These pronounced traits of character 
develop a spirit of leadership in a few 
dogs, and what might be termed an 
inferiority complex in others who ac- 
cept the leadership of the stronger 
characters with a consequent lack of 
initiative in their own. This is the 
reason that the young dog should first 
be worked alone and forced to depend 
upon himself until he has developed a 
self-confidence that will save him from 
relying upon another dog or deferring 
to a companion in working out the 
problems of the game field. 

Working a dog until his character 
is developed results in a closer working 
partnership and a more intimate under- 
standing between the dog and his 
trainer. It makes a bolder and more 
self-reliant worker in the field. 


The Spaniel Trials at 


Brewster and Fisher’s Island 
(Continued from page 27) 


good in field trials. With two pheasants 
shot to him, one right and one left, both 
falling near by, there was not a sign 
of a break on his part. Second place 
went to Donald Carr’s Horsford Hid- 
den, which again exhibited his perfect 
training and handling and was, indeed, 
very close to the winner. Horsford 
Helmsman, placed third, was also close 
up, showing fine pace and style, but 
again not delivering properly. Fourth 
went to Grace of Avandale. 


_ Keep Your Dogs 
Alert—Vigorous! 


A strength and 
endurance builder 
without compare 


KO-VITA 


Phosphated and Raw Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 


Produced by Scott & Bown: 
Makers of -he World-famed Scott’s Emulsion 


Phosphated Plain Raw Oil 
Soz. Bottle, $50 % Gallon Can, . = 
1 Pint Can. 100 1 


~\ At Sporting Goods Stores and Pet eae 
or direct from 


KO-VITA CO., Inc., 
K- 


YOUR 


TALIZE?> 


WITH DENTS CONDITION Fang 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

50 cents at druggists or by mail. é 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


e=<7 DOG REMEDIES 


Satisfaction or money back. Full 
directions furnished. Wili mail 
C.O. D. plus postage. Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Running Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go. Conditioner. 
Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 


Mastastia Kennel Supply Co, M-100 


Herrick, 
ILaois 


THE 
FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, 
but the Fox Terrier goes on for- 
ever’ —a doggy proverb that is lit- 
erally true. The author gives in a 
clear and concise manner the his- 
tory and characteristics of the most 
popular and best known of all 
Terriers, 


Chapters on 


Education 

Care in Health 
“Remedies in Sickness and 
Disease 

Science of Breeding 
Preparation for Showing 
and Show Dogs. 


Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in 
U.S. A. 


Book a 


i San 
j Fores STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 


221 West 57th St. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
27 cesiemmanidiaticntaiedl 


Kan 


cempvemn::*) 


It’s serious. Treat at once with 

Sergeant’s Distemper Medicine. $1.20 

at your dealer’s or by mail. Our Alwice 

Dept. will answer questions free. Write 

fully. FREE DOG BOOK on feeding, breed- 

ing and care. Describes diseases and gives 
proper treatment, 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 


2252 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
“Standard Over 50 Years” 
SERGEANT’S 
Dog Medicines 


If You Own Dogs or Foxes 


you will want to receive FREE our booklets 
on feeding dogs and foxes, besides a FIVE- 
POUND SAMPLE BOX. 

For puppies old enough we recommend our 
“Perfect Condition Canned Boiled Meat.” 
Still later, when the pups are weaned, use 
“Puppy Meal’ added to the soup. 

Here’s a sound piece of advice for the 
feeding of your grown dogs: Vary their diet 
by giving them at different times ‘“Cero- 
Meato,” “K. F. S. Biscuits,” and “Cod-Liver 
Oil Vegetable Biscuits.” 


“THE FOOD WILL TELL” 


KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


SONA 





‘naman ENGLISH SETTERS, WIRE 


FOX TERRIERS 
This old reliable kennel still at 
your service. Established 1870. 
GEO. W. LOVELL MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


The 
Complete 
DogBook 


The dogs of 

America, Great 

Britain and 

other countries 

are fully de- 

scribed in this 

modern work, 

written by an 

authority of in- 

ternational repu- 

tation. It is a 

book that pre- 

sents in an ene 

tertaining man- 

ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 
ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging 
each breed are given, the good points and bad 
points are set forth clearly and are further 
elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 
of famous specimens of the most important 


breeds. 


The COMPLETE 
pO0S BOOK 


a whuerau 
ETIE 


353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Book Department 


PORES 


221 West 57th St. 


STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines, Females, $15; Males, $25. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dak. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


IRISH TERRIERS—INDIVIDUALITY, 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bidg., Missoula, Montana. 
thi id i dant sagittal io 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for-trials, Catalog ten cents. 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
ypeerees. Satest guard for baby. Lone Cedar 
arm Kennels, Hartsville, Indiana. 








PEDIGREED GREYHOUNDS, IRISH 
spaniels, puppies, yearlings, greyhound stud dogs. 
B. BYERS, Troy, Kans, 


DOGS, ALL BREEDS, AGES AND SIZE, 
Berlin Kennels, Berlin, Conn. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


TRAINED POINTER DOG, THREE YEARS 
old. White and liver spotted, stanch on points, 
retriever, good nose, gool-looking fellow, $75. 
Trained English setter dog, three years old, stanch 
on points, good nose, retriever, $75. These dogs 
will stand the test. Will ship C. O. D. on 5 days’ 
trial. You pay express charges. We have others. 
J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 


FREE SALES LIST, 70 REGISTERED 
English Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
Pointers. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS. 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, ROBA, ALA- 
bama. Trainer of Pointers and Setters and 
Springer Spaniels. Winter months on a twenty 
thousand acre quail preserve. Summer months, 
Holmfield, Manitoba, Canada, on Prairie Chicken. 
Send me your dogs to develop. 








POLICE DOGS 


POLICE PUPS FOR SALE. BLUE RIB- 
bon winners. Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED 
German police pups and grown stock from im- 
ported prize winning stock. Special sale on fe- 
males. Sold on approval DR. ALMKLOYV, 
Cooperstown, North Dakota. 


RARE SNOW WHITE POLICE PUPS. 


Males $40. Strongheart blood lines. Shipped 
: 5 = Mrs. James Dailey, Verndale, Minn., 
. No. 4. 


TRAINERS—DOGS 





McGovney’s Kennels. Washington C, H., Ohio. 





DOG TRAINING—WILL HANDLE TEN 
dogs only this season. Can break any gunshy dog 
that will hunt and point birds; thirty years’ ex- 
erience. Reference: Sheffield National Bank, 

heffield, Ala. Terms, $15 per month, O. L. 
HENNIGAN, Sheffield, Ala. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


PHEASANT FARMING 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 
this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 


Book Department 


FOREST = STREAM 


221 West 57th St. © New York, N.Y, 














GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING. 





In the’ brace stake, the winners 
Horsford Hidden and Horsford Revel- 
ler, were unfortunate in drawing a 
course where there was. very little 
game. Nevertheless, they proved to be 
perfect hunters, working harmoniously 
and leaving no cover untested. No 
sportsman could ask for a better pair 
of gun dogs. Second was awarded to 
Clarion Kennels, Horsford Heroic and 
Horsford Handcast. Both of these 
dogs proved to be under good control, 
and on game shot to them, showed ex- 
ceptionally good performances. Third 
place was awarded to Horsford Honey- 
dew and Horsford Helmsman, both 
working well, but not quite up to brace 
standards. A total of six braces com- 
peted. 

As there were so many entries in the 
open novice and open All Age stakes, 
the judges decided to try out as many 
of the novices as possible before the 
light failed and managed to finish up 
four braces on Friday afternoon. 

Saturday morning again opened clear 
and cool, continuing with the open 
novice event in which there were twen- 
ty-one entries, three of which were 
scratched. After thoroughly trying 
each pair and giving each dog every 
possible test, the judges made their 
awards as follows: First, Tiebeau of 
Avandale; Second, Horsford Harvest- 
er; Third, Horsford Honeydew; Fourth, 
Trent Valley Handsome. 

In this stake Tiebeau proved to be 


Rival Fisherman 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


fishing in the Saugatuck river at 

Westport, Connecticut, as soon 
as the snow and ice came in December. 
Often there were from two to ten 
within twenty-five feet of my windows 
and I had unusual opportunties for 
observing them. 

The fishing started at about half 

tide, either on the ebb or flow, and 
continued for one to two hours. The 
mergansers alighted on open water 
and began to look for fish by thrusting 
their heads into the water far enough 
to cover their eyes. They dove often 
and I could see them under water as 
they passed beneath the ice. They 
remained out of sight for periods that 
I estimated to be from ten to forty-five 
seconds. Sometimes they came up near 
the spots where they went down. At 
other times one would swim under a 
patch of solid ice and appear in open 
water fifty feet away. 
* Often one of them came up with an 
eel in his bill. Some of the eels were 
as much as fourteen inches long. Usu- 
ally the eel squirmed himself loose and 
had to be caught several times. 

Gulls always were waiting while the 
mergansers fished. I counted one flock 
of forty-eight near a flock of five mer- 
gansers composed of two males and 
three females. Some of the gulls were 


A MERICAN mergansers began 
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under good control, working his ground 





well and being perfectly steady to flush 
and shot. Harvester again showed the 




































ability which he demonstrated last year. In 
Trent Valley Handsome would have wou! 
gone higher, but for his refusal to re- 40 st 
trieve from water, which counted seri- the | 
ously against him. In this water test start 
all of the others acquitted themselves each 
well and showed their all around use- ise 7 
fulness as gun dogs. shor 

The all important, Open All Age was ways 
started with twenty-five entries, four disa] 
of which were withdrawn. The winner four 
turned up in Horsford Hidden, who ran up b 
one of the most consistent and perfect start 
races seen in this country. Always more 
under the most perfect control, with Some 
wonderful pace, facing cover and re- minu 
trieving perfectly from land and water, picke 
no more finished performance could be gull’s 
expected of a dog. Second went to War Ret } 
Dance who was not far behind the escat 
winner and caught the judges’ eyes by unde 
his flashy work. Third, Tiebeau of the 1 
Avandale again demonstrated his abil- nw 
ity under trying circumstances. Fourth, hime 1 
Firesqual, with better luck on game, the s 
might easily have gone higher. This snow 
event proved to the large gallery, be- Ev 





yond question of doubt, the usefulness 
of the spaniel in American field sports, 
There was not one dog which flunked 
his duties and it could have been no 
easy thing to make the awards with so 
many high class performances by each 
and every dog. 














































birds, 
lesser 
are 1 
swimming and some standing or sitting some 
on the ice. All were watchfully wait- the sv 
ing. The instant a merganser came up latter 
with an eel, several of the gulls dashed The v 
after the duck. In trying to defend #% knowr 
himself, the merganser usually lost his places 
hold on the eel. Then ducks and gulls big. fe 
would dive and fight. Sometimes 4 inces, 
duck retrieved its eel and sometimes 4M chiefly 
gull caught it. In the end, usually, 2M the nc 
gull had it. but tl 
There seemed to be a point in every Their 
fight at which the gull established his and e: 
ownership of the eel. He emerged from readily 
the ruck with it firmly in his bill and Affo 
looked around defiantly. The ducks tory F 
regarded the lost eel regretfully, but States 
gradually withdrew and resumed their tection 
fishing. The other gulls withdrew also, countr 
often, uttering complaining cries. killed | 
One day a gull saw me close at hand up to 
and left the eel that the others had ment 
relinquished to him. He flew away deemec 
about a hundred feet and alighted on ther p: 
the ice, watching his property. I waited regulat 
ten minutes for him to return, but he Presid 
was too suspicious of my intentions. April 
Then a yearling gull came along, with BM these 
the fearlessness of youth, and took pos There 
session of the eel. The other uttered shootin 
cries of complaint and warning, but the coast, 
youngster, with great gusto, prepared MM shorebi 
his prize for entrance into the depart Mi throug! 
ment of the interior. The eel was neal- HR of the 
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ly as long as the gull, but after more 
than fifteen minutes of effort, the gull 


stowed him away. 


In preparing to eat an eel, a gull 
would start by biting it here and there 
to stop its vigorous squirming. When 
the eel became quiet enough, the gull 
At 
each forward jerk of the gull’s head, 
the visible portion of the eel became 
The first three-quarters al- 
When all had 
disappeared except the last three or 
four inches, the worm turned or came 
Then the job had to be 
There was 
more pecking to quiet the squirming. 
Sometimes this lasted as much as ten 
Again the eel’s head was 
picked up and the forward jerks of the 
gull’s head were repeated. When all 
but the tail had disappeared, the eel 
Sometimes he came up 
under his own power or was ejected by 
I never 
saw a gull dip an eel in water to make 
him slippery, as the night herons do in 
the summer, but probably the ice and 


started to swallow it head first. 


shorter. 
ways were the easiest. 


up backwards. 
started all over again. 


minutes. 


escaped again. 


the bird four or five times. 


snow keep the eel moist enough. 


Eventually, the wiggly tail disap- 


peared. For a few minutes the gull 
looked about sheepishly, like a first 
tripper on an ocean liner who has suc- 
ceeded in bolting his dinner, but won- 
ders if the nuts will hold it down. Then 
he walked away as though he felt quite 


proud of himself. 


The gulls robbed the mergansers so 
regularly that I wondered why the 
ducks did not starve to death. Then I 
observed that some of them, when they 
came up with empty bills, were gulping 
hard, as though to complete the swal- 
lowing of a fish or eel that had gone 
down out of sight before the merganser 
Sometimes this 
gulping continued for a minute or more 
while the duck swam around with quick, 


came to the surface. 


excited movements. 


Usually the fights for the eels took 
Sometimes the 
ducks followed the gulls onto the ice 
and continued the struggle. Once seven 
of them attacked a solitary gull after 


place in the water. 


he was in possession of an eel stolen 


from one of them. They buffeted him 
They 
pursued him in the air and caught him. 
He dropped the eel into open water and 


and he flew with it in his bill. 


none of them succeeded in finding it. 


Yellow Legs 


By TaLtpotr DENMEAD 
of the U. S. Biological Survey 


ROBABLY two of the best known 
P and most widely distributed mem- 
bers of the Limicolae, or shore- 
birds, are the greater yellowlegs and 
lesser yellowlegs. In appearance they 
are much the same, except in size. In 
some places these birds are known as 
the summer and winter yellowlegs, the 
latter being the larger bird of the two. 
The winter yellowlegs are also locally 
known as yellow shank and in some 
places as large yellowleg plover. The 
big fellows nest in the British Prov- 
inces, while the smaller bird breeds 
chiefly in Canada and also formerly in 
the northern United States. They lay 
but three or four eggs to a nesting. 
Their plaintive whistle is well known 
and easily imitated, and the birds are 
readily called to the hunter and shot. 
Afforded protection under the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of birds migrating between this 
country and Canada, they have been 
killed during a reasonable open season 
up to the present time. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, however, has 
deemed it wise to give these birds fur- 
ther protection and recently adopted a 
regulation which was approved by the 
President of the United States on 
April 4, 1927, closing the season on 
these birds until August 16, 1929. 
There will, therefore, be no shorebird 
shooting along our eastern Atlantic 
coast, as all the other members of the 
shorebird family were already protected 
throughout the year, with the exception 
of the jacksnipe and the woodcock, 
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which are in truth shorebirds, but with 
more of the habits of our upland game 
birds. Shorebird shooters hope that the 
close period will sufficiently protect the 
birds to enable them once more to in- 
crease in numbers and that after the 
prescribed time the season may be 
again opened on these birds and per- 
haps on some of the other well-known 
shorebirds. 

Probably no place along the Atlantic 
has had better shorebird shooting up 
to the present time than those strips 
of ocean sand along the coast of Mary- 
land and Virginia known as Chinco- 
teague Island and Assateague Island 
lying between the Sinepuxent Bay and 
the Atlantic Ocean. From seven to 
forty miles below Ocean City, Mary- 
land, will be found many ponds, or 
what are known as “levels,” formed by 
rains, which are the feeding grounds of 
most all of the shorebirds. The Hud- 
sonian curlew, the fellow with the long 
bill, and the willet, the one with the 
heavy black bill, the dowitchers, knot, 
and sturn-stone have apparently shown 
a steady advancement in numbers since 
the Federal government assumed pro- 
tection of the migratory birds. They 
may all be found in the ponds or levels 
in great numbers, especially on the 
spring flight, when the birds are on the 
way to their breeding grounds. The 
golden plover is rarely, if ever, seen. 
The black-bellied plover, or bullhead, 
will be found in numbers along the 
sandy beach. Black ducks breed on 
the marshes along the edges of the 
Bay. 
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DOG REMEDIES 

TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS 
—A safe treatment for puppies and an effective 
treatment for grown dogs, against Hook and 
Round Worms and Running Barking Fits. In 


capsules for dogs and puppies. Postpaid $1. Har- 
tison Chemical Co., Dept. 16, Quincy, Ill. 


eet nonlethal ce 

RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Em- 
poria, Virginia, 


(| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


sina pai neta iaasin shia at 

THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation, Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


_ RIFLETELESCOPES, 21x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $7.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 
inois. 


ica ata i tsa a Ee 

ALL THE FINER GRADES OF 16 GAUGE 
Browning Automatics reasonable. New Browning 
12 gauge, $47.00; ribbed, $55.00. On approval. 
Illustrated circular free. Box 303, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


le i ina ait a ee 

CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., Boston. 


OVER-UNDER GUNS, MADE BY ONE OF 
the largest manufacturers in Suhl, Germany; beau- 
tifully finished ; 12 and _ 16 gauge. Will sell for 
$147.50 each. Sent C.O.D. with privilege of ex- 
amination on receipt of $10. Harold Koppleston, 
1028 East 15th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ TT 


HAVE ONE EACH THREE BARREL GUNS 
12 and 20 gauge; 30/30. A wonderful bargain at 
$124.50 for either. Also one Over-Under 12 gauge 
at $144. Privilege of examination, C.O.D., on 
receipt of deposit. Harry Walzer, 88 Chambers 
St., New York. 


DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN, 20-GAUGE, 
28” barrels; ejectors; full side plates; beautiful 
stock, fine English scroll engraving. Weight 6 
Ibs. Brand new. Value $300. Bargain, $175. 
Also Springfield Sporter. Match barrel; check- 
ered bolt knob; beautiful Circassian walnut hand- 
made stock. Weight 7% Ibs. Price $145. Sent 
C. Oi. dh, privilege of examination on receipt of 
$10. Wm. Krippner, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


B. & M. HANDBOOK NOW READY WITH 
new features. Cartridge Length Tables, Shotgun 
Components and Tools. Gun Checkering, Gun 
Cabinets, Targets, Sling equipment and Butt 
plates. All cartridge components listed, including 
wads, ball and shot. Covers rifle, revolver, and 
shotgun _ reloading. Nicknamed ‘‘Handloader’s 
Bible,” but essential to every shooter. Valuable 
data and ballistics. Information on Scope Sights, 
Watson Sights, Sleeve Sights, Gun Cleaning, and 
the new B. & M. Sporter. Free folders on our 
products. Complete Handbook 50 cents. Belding 
& Mull, 806 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


OVER-UNDER, HIGH GRADE GUNS; 20- 
gauge above. 25/35 Winchester underneath. 
Weight 6 Ibs. 28” barrels. Ideal for all kinds of 
game. Also .410 gauge above, 25/35 Winchester 
underneath; weight 5% Ibs., barrels 26”. Both 
brand new—$165 each. Shipped with privilege of 
examination upon receipt of $10. Wm. Krippner, 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—ADDRESS HIB- 
beler, D104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY SALARY, 
plus expenses, as a railway Traffic Inspector, after 
completion of 3 months’ spare time home study. 
Write for free booklet and contract agreeing to 
assist you to a position after graduation, or re- 
fund your money. Standard Business Training 
Inst., G-53, Buffalo, N. Y. 


If you have something to sell—why not 
place an ad in our Classified Columns? 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed 


with order. February forms close Dec. 25th. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IRISH TWEEDS, ALL WOOL, HAND 
woven; price 4s. 6d. per yard. Ideal for sports 
wear; patterns free. -Daniel & Co., Beragh, Ty- 
rone, Ireland. 


FISHING TACKLE WANTED: TWO GOOD 
second-hand salmon rods and reels. W. B. Davis, 
Nelson House, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RABBIT HUNTERS—SEE AND TRY THE 
“screw bug,” a mechanical ferret for hunting rab- 
bits, ground hogs, etc. It travels round the 
curves and bends and routs ’em out of their holes 
Thousands of satisfied users in the past 
Sold on five days’ trial with an ab- 
solute money back guarantee. Price $4.00 each 
with order. No checks. We have no agents. 
The Grabow ia Franklin Square, L. L., 
New York, Dept. N. 


and dens. 
three years. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


WANTED—MALE HELP 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 monthly and home furnished; hunt, fish, 
trap, etc. For details, write Norton, 222 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


FOR SALE—800 ACRES LAND IN HUNT- 
ing section of Virginia. Ideal location for Game 
and Fishing Preserve. River frontage. Substan- 
tial brick residence. Easily accessible by automo- 
bile from Richmond, Va. Address owner, Box 
513, Richmond, Va. 


7,500 ACRE NORTH CAROLINA GAME 
Preserve for sale. Address Box 267, Wallace, 
[a 


GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 
M. Oliphant, Missoula, Mont. 


IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES, 6 MONTHS 
old. Over Distemper. $35 up. Altura Kennels, 
El Paso, Texas. Route 1. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH S$ . TTERS, FIVE 
months old, eligible, $25.00. a Gucker, Glas- 
gow, Montana. 

BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS, POINTERS 
and Setters, $50 to $150, sent on ‘trial, price list 
on request. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—THE OLD FASHIONED 
Long Eared Arkansas Coon, Skunk, Opossum, 
Cat, Fox, Wolf, Deer and Champion Rabbit 
Hounds. Raised and trained in the best game 
section of the Southwest. Shipped on trial. 
References in your State. Twenty-two years a 
Shipper. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


POLICE PUPPIES, 6 MONTHS. SIRE CH 
Billo Bex, son of “Giralda’s” Int Nat Ch Iso 
— Doernerhof dam Victrix “‘Virginhill,”’ daughter 
“Giralda’s” Ch Astor mein Augenstrost.__ Price 
$50, Satisfaction guaranteed. Dickey, Virgin- 
hill Farm, S, Sudbury, Mass, 


BARGAINS IN NEW AND USED GUNS, 
binoculars, watches, diamonds. I buy, sell or 
frade, List free. Robert G. Parman, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. b 
ee aD 

FOR SALE: ONE FINISHED COON- 
hound, deposit $45.00 anywhere for a 20-days’ pre- 
paid trial. Fred Harmon, Box 264-J, Calhoun, Ga. 
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Several species of gulls and terns 
gracefully fly over the waters in search 
of food. 


oo first flight of lesser yellowlegs 
appears in this section on the 
southern migration sometime during 
the latter part of July. If the levels 
are in good condition, that is, full of 
water, thereby supplying the necessary 
feed for the birds, this early flight will 
remain for some time. If the ponds or 
levels are dry, or if they dry up after 
the arrival of the birds, they continue 
on their southern trip. With plenty of 
rain during the first part of August, 
many birds will come down during that 
time and will remain as long as there 
is water and food. The greater yellow- 
legs appear in numbers a little later, 
and there is frequently a large flight 
of these birds some time in September. 
It is strange that the birds seem to 
know when food and water are present 
and somewhat of a mystery where they 
go when the ponds and levels dry up, 
for there may not be a single bird in 
the vicinity previous to a day’s rain, 
yet directly afterwards, plenty of birds 
will be found feeding and wading along 
the edges of the water. It is probable 
that they scatter and feed in countless 
small ponds and marshes along the 
inland rivers, returning over night to 
the ocean strip when they know in some 
way that there will be food. 

There is no better place for bird 
lovers to study birds than on Chinco- 
teague and Assateague Islands. Even 
though the season is closed throughout 
the year, lovers of the outdoors may 
enjoy photographing the birds and 
studying their habits. It is only fair 
in this connection, however, to say that 
as always there is a thorn with every 
rose or a fly in the ointment; the water 
levels breed countless millions of 
mosquitoes, which have no respect for 
khaki, and nothing appears to discour- 
age them except a good stiff breeze. 
Early in the morning when the birds 
are flying, these pests can make them- 
selves especially obnoxious; there are 
times, however, when there is a breeze, 
when one can go all over the marshes 
with no discomfort. 


Norwegian Salmon Fishing 


A COMPANY, controlling many of 
the most productive beats upon 
several of the more prominent Nor- 
wegian salmon streams, has recently 
been organized. This company has 
bought off the nets and traps upon 
these streams and is prepared to give 
the visiting sportsman something really 
exceptional in salmon fishing. Their 
plan is to eliminate all chances of mis- 
understanding and of disappointment 
to foreign sportsmen and to give fair 
treatment and value to all their clients. 

Readers interested in Norwegian sal- 
mon fishing, which is second to none, 
may procure the booklet, “Norwegian 
Fishing Rights and Shooting,” and 
other additional information by ad- 
dressing the Fishing Editor, Forrest 
AND STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 
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RESORTS 


CANADA TAX SALE 
BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL 

pay in Monthly payments $5 or $10 

P59. 50 for 2 acres lake front 

$63.00 for 25 acres on road 

$180.00 for 100 acres with creek 

$112.50 for 1000 yards river frontage 

$450.00 for 300 acres game preserve 

$67.50 for 5 acres on Georgian Bay 

$171.00 for 79 acres Ocean front 
These are a few items taken at random from our 
new twenty-page illustrated booklet of Canadian 
properties seized and sold for taxes, which is free 
for the asking. Beautifully situated hunting camps 
and fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing, summer cottage sites, islands, heavily 
wodded acreages situated in Muskoka. Highlands 
of Ontario and the New North. Also farms in 
Old Ontario, Quebec. The Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. You couldn’t buy these for ten 
times the price in_the ordinary way, Now is the 
time to invest in Canada’s future—minerals, forests 
and farms. Don’t delay. Send no money but 
send for the booklet to-day so you will have first 
choice. Full particulars. TAX SALE SERVICE, 
Room 605, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, 
Canada, 


GAME PRESERVES 
FOR SALE— PENNSYLVANIA—MONROE 


County—950 acres Game Preserves, 55 roonis, 
building entirely furnished, Annex 15 rooms, Cot- 
tage 8 rooms, 3 miles trout stream, beautiiul 
groves, falling waters, on new State road, suitable 
for Club, Health Resort, Camping and Bungalow 
business. Price reasonable. For full particulars 
write to Editor, Forest and Stream, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


R. K. ARMSTRONG, ROBA, ALABAMA, 
Twenty thousand acres Quail Preserve catering 
to a select class of sportsmen. Game in abundance, 
Clean, comfortable accommodations and good 
sport. Nov. 20th to Feb. 20th. 


REAL ESTATE 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 


cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100, 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE 
A Group of Islands 


on the 


North Carolina Coast 


In the very centre of the greatest 
WILD FOWL section of North 


America. 


GEESE 
DUCKS 
BRANT 


WILL SELL 


separately or as a group. 


Exceptional Opportunity 


for club or individual. 
One night by rail from New York. 
Allen R. Hueth, Asbury Park, N. J. 


SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY 


Excellent salmon fishing to let on Norwegian 
; River, season 1928, Write for interesting boo‘- 

i let containing illustrations and particulars « of | 
: vacant beats. Frequent sailings of comfortable | 
liners direct New York to Norway. 


A. KOREN c/o Bennett Travel Bureau 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
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e 

r VOLUMES ONE AND TWO 

‘om our 

— Reference Books Invaluable to the Outdoorsman 

y camps ‘ ‘ : ix 

i id rr Ye A NS ie ° . 

‘heavily 3 5 e = HE purpose of these volumes is to present in handy 
rms in fa A Ey ee form accurate and comprehensive information on every 
“or ten a ae a eee branch of outdoor sport. They are replete with the 
fore Si. ee Bek gt practical experiences of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
1 1 * & . 3 CS eae . . ° 

ve frst A tals sco ace canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, 
onto 2, Dee serenneeesteaintt dog trainers and breeders. 


—= Be ——_ These Books Should Be In Every Sportsman’s Library 
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2e: [ What You Will Find In The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 


ea utii ul 


—e VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 


tticulars 
The history of the bow and arrow, how 


L West | er ae 2» ] The secrets of success in hane | Phe PB 
iotguns, Rifles and Pistols dling the shotgun, the rifle and we to make them, hints for accuracy and 
Fig | the pistol are clearly set forth and fully explained by cuts and diagrams. The efficiency, the various types and makes, modern methods, etc., described by 
BAMA, } peculiarities and habits of wild animals and the flight of various birds are experts. 
patering - described in a manner that will enable the sportsman to become proficient in 
_— the field, in the covert or on the marsh. Deer Hunting Still-hunting — the phrase itself — sounds very un- 
, " one interesting, but it has every thrill the hunter knows. 
\¢ The management, training and breaking of hounds and beagles, Following-up, tracking and what not to do by an expert. 
- setters, pointers and spaniels. Their care in health and treatment 
in disease. Field Guns Will the new gun you buy have a bored cylinder, an 
‘ 4 : improved cylinder, a modified or full choke? The length 
Y FOR rapping The methods of the professional trapper, and valuable baits, of the barrel, the stock, drop, weight and other dimensions are important points 
, hints and suggestions in the way of skinning, preserving and covered in this chapter. 


rs free, 


° ’ tanning. 
incoln, 


The revolver is the hardest proposition of the 


ind : , fe i eS ail asting R > c Ix Y Qh, oftineg 
sling The most approved methods in the art of fly and bait casting Revolver Shooting bate Ba x 2 ee 
= are set forth clearly. A fully illustrated article on the tying : entire firearms family to master. It is as easy 
-ACRE ; i = harsesha to tell how to shoot a revolver as it is hard actually to do it. How to 
) of the most successful trout and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair ractise, to develop a sense of direction, the grouping of shots and trigver pull 
3, $1110, fish line, and many fishing facts that will enable you to attain a complete PRGGENes i 9 - , grouping S anc trigger p 
d. 1973 , ee ee are comprehensively outlined. 
, mastery of the anglers art. 


how to keep from W on yderaft Can you locate proper directions without the aid of familiar 

= landmarks? Can you make a fire without matches? The 
mechanics of camping, correcting the compass, edible plants, plants as guides 
and hundreds of useful suggestions in this chapter. 


{ 4 imping How to find your way in the woods, 

, getting lost, how to build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 
some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, build your own equipment, and fashion 
with knife and axe many useful little contrivances that will add to your 
comfort in camp and on the trail. 





Dog Diseases Diseases of the skin, mouth, nose, ears and throat, 
The practical side of boating and canoeing. S their symptoms and diagnosis are covered in expert man- 
The building of a canvas canoe, a fishing ner. Practical hints for the dog lover. Proper dieting and feeding. Treatment 
skiff, a Barnegat duck boat, ctc., have been covered in a clear manner. of simple diseases. 


vats and Boating 





SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
24 Issues (a full two years subscription) of FoREST AND STREAM Magazine and both Volumes One and Two 
for the special price of $3.00. The regular price of a two years subscription to FOREST AND STREAM is $4.00 
u save a dollar and in addition receive the two volumes of the Encyclopedia, whici. will prove interesting, 
informative and well worth the price of the subscription. 
The Encyclopedia has no stated, advertised or sales price and can be procured only in connection with 
the above subscription offer. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. Plea cccccetcneesdcadcssdacddadddouesdsddele 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose herewith $3.00 for the next 24 Issues of Forest and Stream. The magazine and both Volumes One and Two of 
the Sportsmen's Encyclopedia are to be addressed as follows: 
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Please print your name and address. It insures correct mailing and better service. 
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Can you ligit a fire without ‘an you. tie all 
matches? There are various inds of Knots 
ways of doing it The il- r various pur- 
lustration shows the use of ses Here is 
drill, block, tinder, bow the bowline, that 
and socket. ueither slips nor 

jambs. 


Hynter's i Meo same 


Did you ever con- 
Do you know how to struct a lamp in the 
make a sun dial? woods? This hunter’s 
This Indian or shad- lamp is made from a 
ow clock has twenty- clam shell with a 
four rays, with a cotton cloth or twist- 
pointer towards the ed rag in oil or 

north pole. melted grease. 


How many different kinds of shelters can 
you build? Ten poles are used for this 
tent. Tepee cover lashed to tenth. 


How Good a 


Woodsman are You? 


Suppose you were left alone in the woods without so muck’ as the birds you 


Can you identify 


see? Their nests? 


a match? Could you start a fire in the rain? Could you con- Can you identity 


Which is the right 


way to lay a camp in case of sickness? 


fire? The upper pic- 


animals by their 


siruct a water-proof shelter? Could you find food? gRefedies tracks? 


Could you make bows, arrows, fishing 


ture is correct tackle, implements, clothing and utensils? 


_J AVE you ever really camped out? Have you 
ever been dependent on your own wits alone 
" for the most primitive essentials of life? Per- 
haps you never have. Perhaps you never will be. But 
everyone who goes into the big timber should know 
how to take care of himself—should be able to depend 
upon his cwn resources. And your every outdoor ex- 
perience will be made infinitely more interesting and 
comfortable if you know the art of wooedcraft. It is 
amazing how much you can do with the materials 
Nature supplies if you are skilled in the ways of the 
woods. 

The illustrations above suggest just a few of the 
simple but valuable devices that make life pleasanter 
and easier for campers. Hundreds and hundreds of 
others are fully explained in that wonderful set of out- 
door books for young and old: 


The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


No one knows more abom outdoor life than Ernest 
Thompson Seton. No one has studied the lives of 
Indians and pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge of the beauties 

and wonders of nature— 

flowers, trees, birds, small 
winged creatures, 
wild and domestic 
animals. 


The titles of the six books are Hiking and Canoe- 
ing, Animals and Birds, Indiancraft, Woodcraft, Earth 
and Sky, Wild Animals. Everyone who loves the 
out-of-doors will find these the most 
fascinating of books. Master woodsman 
and master story teller, Ernest Thomp. 4 
son Seton always has something new 
and interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information and 
entertainment: Woodland lore, adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonies, pioneer tales. 


Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of 
The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, 
beautifully bound in “Birchbark” and pro- 
fusely illustrated with more than 1450 
photographs and drawings by the au- 
thor, for 5 days’ inspection. Return 
them at our expense if you choose, or send 
only $1 first paymem, then $2 a month till Who does not know Ernest Thomp- 
‘ . 7 son Seton, the world renowned nat- 
a total of $11 has been paid, an astonish- uralist Waose vast knowledge of 
ingly low price for books of such charm aur ie ecu as pg nog A 
and worth. No risk. A world of pleasure eS pee os 


. ‘ amine it free. Simply mail 
awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW. coupon below. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. S-641 


Garden City New York 


I Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-641 
£ Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Eri est 
Thompson Seton, illustrated with more than 1450 drawings 
and photographs by the auther, and handsomely bound in 
“Birchbark.”’ I shall either return the books within 5 days 
or send you only $1 as first payment, then $2 a month till 
the full price of $11 has been paid. 





